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Built in 1861 , the Tibbee High School building 
is one of only 1 2 one-room schoolhouses still 
standing in the state of Mississippi. It is also 
one of two schoolhouses listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places within the state. 

Located approximately four miles south of 
West Point, the building was the focus of an 
extensive renovation effort during the 1 970s 
by the Vest family, who purchased a house 
located across the street from the school. 

The school's classes ended in 1933 when edu- 
cation officials established a larger, more cen- 
tralized school system. 
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An Introduction to Sducatitw 



T here continues to be considerable discussion regarding the vital roles that good schools and a well-educat- 
ed population play in promoting sound, local economic and community development activities. Certainly, 
it is commonsense that quality schools produce good citizens and skilled workers, and that employers are 
attracted to places having highly-educated labor. Recent federal and state efforts designed to tighten learning stan- 
dards in our public schools are emblematic of the strong links that are believed to exist between education and a 
healthy local economy. 

Today’s rural leaders are becoming increasingly attuned to the fact that high achieving schools and related human 
capital investment strategies are key ingredients in the promotion of sustainable development at the local level. 

But, serious challenges often await rural areas that seek to pursue such efforts. As a case in point, if rural schools 
are successful in producing well-educated students, they run the risk of accelerating the exodus of talented youth 
to the larger cities that offer higher salaries and other important amenities. Certainly, rural areas can attempt to 
retain these talented individuals by expanding the availability of better paying, higher quality jobs in the locality. 

But, in far too many rural places, the necessary infrastructure and fiscal resources needed to create or attract such 
jobs are simply limited. 

In an effort to further expand the knowledge base regarding the connections between rural education and local 
community well-being, the USDA’s Economic Research Service and the Southern Rural Development Center (in 
partnership with the Rural School and Community Trust) hosted a two-day workshop in Spring 2003. A distin- 
guished group of social scientists, along with practitioners and policy-analysts, delivered and discussed current 
research being undertaken on a variety of rural education and economic development-related subjects. 

Nine of the research articles, presented over the course of this two-day symposium, are highlighted in this impor- 
tant report. Every article, either directly or indirectly, grapples with the rural education and community/ economic 
connection. For sake of simplicity, the articles are divided into three thematic topics: (1) Education, Eluman Capital 
and the Local Economy; (2) Links between Rural Schools and Communities; and (3) Creating Successful Rural 
Schools and Students. We hope the articles are informative and that they stimulate greater interests by the social 
sciences research community in addressing current and emerging rural education and economic development chal- 
lenges in rural America. 
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R ural policymakers in particu- 
lar are concerned about the 
loss of well-educated work- 
ers from their local communities. 
Known as a “brain drain,” this phe- 
nomenon not only deprives local 
employers of an educated work- 
force, but it also represents a drain 
on local resources because the com- 
munities that invested in the educa- 
tion of these workers do not reap 
any returns on that investment. 

More specifically, while the shares of 
state and local contributions can vary 
substantially, local school systems are 
financed largely through local prop- 
erty taxes. If high school graduates 
or college graduates leave the local 
community to work and pay taxes 
elsewhere, then the community does 
not derive a benefit from its invest- 
ment. Any taxes paid, jobs held or 
other public benefits (and costs) that 



Factors Associated 
with Higher Incomes per Capita: 



■ A greater percent of adults with 
a high school degree or beyond 

■ More middle-aged residents 
(workers) — up to a point 

■ Interstate highway access 

■ More social capital 

■ Smaller classrooms 



■ Relatively more workers 
in the private sector 

■ More high-technology 
establishments 



■ Greater population density 

■ Natural amenities 




are associated with the local gradu- 
ate who moved away accrue else- 



where — and usually in areas that 
are not rural. 

Explaining Income 
Differences 

A recent study sheds light on the 
determinants of income per person 
in U.S. counties, including the effect 
that education has on incomes [a] . 
Education is measured as the percent 
of the adult population (25 years and 
older) that has a high school or high- 
er degree. Other variables that 
account for or explain differences in 
per capita income across counties 
include the age of the population, such 
that incomes first rise as average age 
— and experience — of the popula- 
tion increases and then falls off with 
greater age as senior citizens retire 
and work less; interstate highway 
access, because better transportation 
facilities increase opportunities for 
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Figure 1 : The Returns to Education in Rural and Urban Counties 
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Dollars per capita that result from a one percentage increase in 
adults with a high school degree or more. 



economic activity and exchange; 
social capital levels, because the 
resulting greater amount of trust 
between individuals also enhances 
economic activity (by reducing the 
need for legal and other checks on 
economic transactions); classroom 
size, because smaller classrooms 
allow students to have a better edu- 
cational experience, which pays off 
in the form of higher earnings later 
in life (this assumes that the students 
actually remain in the county in 
which they attend high school after 
they graduate) ; employment in the 
private sector and in the public sector, 
as opposed to self-employment, with 
more private sector employment 
leading to higher per capita incomes 
and public sector employment lead- 
ing to lower incomes; high-tech 
employment that, as an emerging and 
skill-intensive sector, pays higher 
wages; population density, both 
because it raises worker productivity 
and because workers have to be paid 
more to put up with congestion 
costs; and finally, natural amenities, 
which can be associated both with 
higher incomes (if the demand for 
workers in high-amenity areas is out- 
stripping the supply of workers) or 
with lower incomes if workers are 
willing to accept a smaller paycheck 
in exchange for the benefit of living 
in an area with abundant amenities. 

Casual surveys reveal that high 
school graduates often prefer to 
remain in the communities in which 
they grew up and went to school. 
Thus, if they are migrating out of 
their home areas, they must be doing 
so for a reason. The migration litera- 
ture suggests that individuals move 



for economic reasons — primarily 
expected employment opportunities 
and earnings potential — as well as 
for reasons related to quality of life 
— in particular, pleasant natural and 
other amenities. This suggests that an 
important explanation for the brain 
drain from rural communities is the 
relative lack of local job opportuni- 
ties or, more specifically, the lack of 
jobs that pay enough to provide the 
individual who has invested in edu- 
cation with a commensurate return 
on that investment. While this may 
be obvious, to date no one has actu- 
ally tried to measure by how much 
the returns to education in some 
areas differ from the returns avail- 
able elsewhere. 

Rural vs. Urban Returns to 
Education 

We can derive actual numbers 
revealing the potential magnitude of 
the problem by comparing the 
returns to a high school education 
(and beyond) in urban areas with the 
returns available in rural areas. 
Operationally, we compare what 
would happen to per capita income 
in a rural county if the share of high 



school (or more) graduates would 
increase by 1 percentage point with 
what would happen in an urban 
county. The result is shown in Figure 
1 , with the returns to education — 
measured as an increase in the share 
of individuals with a high school or 
higher degree — in rural areas being 
less than one-third (31 percent) that 
of urban areas. In other words, a 1 
percentage point increase in the 
share of high school graduates in a 
typical rural county only raises per 
capita income (including, implicitly, 
that of the graduates) in that county 
by $ 1 2 8 ; in an urban county, on the 
other hand, the income increases by 
$41 3. This gives us some idea of the 
rather substantial magnitude of the 
problem involved. While these num- 
bers are relatively small, it is impor- 
tant to remember that they are 
spread across every man, woman and 
child in a county. 

Looking at Interactions: 
How the Effect of 
Education Can Be 
Reinforced 

To begin to get an idea of why the 
returns to education are so much 
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higher in urban than in rural 
regions, we examined so-called 
interaction effects between educa- 
tion and other variables. For exam- 
ple, we found that access to an inter- 
state highway actually increased the 
returns to a high school degree 
beyond the effect only of the high 
school degree and interstate access 
taken separately. We interpret this as 
indicating that when individuals with 
more education can get to their 
places of work more quickly via an 
interstate, a tangible additional bene- 
fit occurs in terms of higher produc- 
tivity and incomes (holding other 
relevant factors constant). Because 
rural areas have fewer interstate 
highway access points to begin with, 
they tend to be at a disadvantage on 
this count. Significantly, we also find 
that educational attainment offsets 
the negative effect of larger class- 
room size on per capita income in 
urban but not in rural areas. 

Relative to rural areas, urban areas 
on average also get an additional per 
capita income boost from the inter- 
action between human capital and 
higher levels of social capital, private 



sector jobs, higher population densi- 
ty and natural amenities. The only 
factor for which rural areas have an 
advantage over urban areas is in the 
interaction between high-tech estab- 
lishments and high school graduate 
shares: here the interaction effect in 
rural areas (+9.5) yields a greater 
increase in per capita income than 
occurs in all areas combined (+2.1). 
Of course, rural areas also have 
fewer high-tech establishments in the 
first place. But, for those rural areas 
that do have such establishments, the 
boost in income from the interaction 
with education is considerably larger 
than in urban areas. 

We also looked at the effects of 
interactions in rural areas only. 
Private sector jobs, amenities and 
high-tech establishments interact 
positively with educational attain- 
ment to raise rural incomes per 
capita. However, in rural areas, pop- 
ulation density, social capital, class- 
room size and highway access ramps 
have no statistical effect in leveraging 
the impact of educational attainment 
on income. Rural counties, there- 
fore, suffer in two ways. First, they 



have lower population densities to 
begin with, and second, they would 
not benefit if they could somehow 
increase population density. This is 
important, because information 
technology and the Internet general- 
ly have been pointed to as possible 
tools for reducing the negative 
effects of remoteness in some rural 
communities. The analysis suggests 
that, at least for now, the disadvan- 
tage of low population density and 
remoteness will be difficult to over- 
come with IT. 

We have a similar result for rural 
interstate highway access ramps. 
While the ramps do benefit rural 
counties by raising per capita 
incomes, they do not have the addi- 
tional effect on rural incomes that is 
associated with the interaction with 
educational attainment. This gives 
some indication of the staggering 
odds or disadvantages that rural 
areas face in terms of providing 
those with a high school degree a 
reasonable return on their invest- 
ment. 



Figure 2 : The Returns to Education in the Rural Regions of the United States 
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Differences in Returns by 
Region 

We next examine relative returns 
to education, as measured here, in 
rural areas of the Northeast, South, 
Midwest and West U.S. Census 
regions. The results of this analysis 
are reported in Figure 2 , and they 
show a striking pattern of high 
returns in the rural West — nearly 
twice as high as in any other region. 
We suspect that this goes a long way 
in explaining why the West continues 
to attract so many (primarily young) 
educated people. The next question 
is, why is this happening and what, if 
anything, should be done about it, 
assuming that something can be done 
about it? 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, our analysis suggests 
that rural areas have important dis- 
advantages relative to urban areas in 
terms of offering workers competi- 
tive returns to education, or returns 



that are commensurate with the 
costs incurred by individuals as they 
pursue their education. Not only do 
rural areas fail to enjoy the kind of 
per capita income boost that is asso- 
ciated with interactions between 
certain variables and educational 
attainment in urban areas, but in 
some case there are no interaction 
benefits in the first place. The only 
exception is that of high-technology 
employment, but other studies by 
the author suggest that rural areas 
have difficulty attracting such firms. 
Flowever, if rural areas do manage to 
attract or spawn high-tech firms, the 
benefits in terms of raising the 
returns to education are quite sub- 
stantial. 

In terms of policy recommenda- 
tions, it is important to note that the 
brain drain from rural to urban com- 
munities creates two kinds of exter- 
nalities — that is, costs to society 
that are not borne by those “commit- 
ting” the brain drain. The first is the 



loss of any returns to the local tax- 
payers’ investment in the high school 
graduate. The second is the extra 
cost of urban congestion that arises 
when a rural resident resettles to a 
metropolitan area. The key is to find 
ways to redistribute these costs in 
order to offset some of the disadvan- 
tages that rural areas now face in 
terms of competing for high school 
graduates. 

Endnote 

a. This policy brief is based on 
“The Returns to Education in 
Rural Areas” by S. Goetz and A. 
Rupasingha, which was prepared 
for the ERS/SRDC/ Rural 
Education and Community Trust 
Conference on Promoting the 
Economic and Social Vitality of 
Rural America: The Role of 
Education, held in New Orleans, 
LA, April 14-1 S, 2003. 




Interested in other areas 



of policy research? 



Take a look at our SRDC Policy Series located at: 

http:/ / srdc.msstate.edu/ publications/ srdcpolicy 
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Does Human Capital Affect 
Rural Economic Growth? 

Evidence from the South x 



David Barkley, Mark Henry and Haizhen Li 

Clemson University 



I ntense international competition 
and hi al l technology production 
processes define 

the New Economy and dictate the 
occupations and labor skills needed 
in today’s work place. As a result, 
non-production employment is 
increasing at the expense of produc- 
tion jobs, and occupational and skill 
upgrading are occurring within both 
white- and blue-collar jobs [4, 1 1], 
This upgrading of job skills and edu- 
cational requirements places non- 
metropolitan areas at a disadvantage 
since rural counties generally have 
lower educational levels among the 
adult population. For example, in 
the 15 southern states, the 2000 per- 
centage of the population (25 and 
older) with at least some college was 
34.8 percent for nonmetro counties 
and 47.4 percent for metro areas. 
The low level of human capital in 
rural areas likely contributed to the 
slow growth of rural economies rel- 
ative to their metro counterparts. 
From 1970 to 2000, the Southern 
nonmetro annual growth rates in 
real per capita income, population, 
and employment were 1 .7 percent, 
0.8 percent, and 1 .4 percent, 
respectively. During the same period 



metro growth rates in the South 
were 1 .8 percent for per capita 
income, 2.0 percent for population, 
and 3.0 percent for employment. 

Rural communities view increased 
educational investments as an impor- 
tant component of their economic 
development strategy in an econom- 
ic environment that stresses compet- 
itiveness in international markets 
and adaptability to sophisticated 
technologies. At the same time, rural 
communities are sensitive to the 
“leakage” of human capital invest- 
ments outside the community as 
rural residents move to urban areas 
with better job opportunities. 
Moreover, investigations of the link- 
ages between improved school quali- 
ty and local economic development 
are rare; thus communities have lit- 
tle guidance as to the returns to 
higher education levels for the adult 
population. In this report, we sum- 
marize our recent findings on the 
relationship between additional 
schooling for rural residents and 
economic growth across rural coun- 
ties of the South. We start with an 
overview of the means through 
which a better educated labor force 
may facilitate local economic devel- 



opment. Next, we summarize the 
results of our statistical analysis of 
the association between a more high- 
ly educated labor force and county 
growth rates in employment and per 
capita income. Our findings rein- 
force the conventional wisdom that 
educated labor is critical to future 
economic development in both 
urban and rural areas. The economic 
development returns to education 
are, however, greater in metro than 
nonmetro areas. 

How Might A Better 
Educated Labor Force 
Affect Economic Growth? 

A higher level of human capital (as 
reflected in the share of the adult 
population with some college) is 
hypothesized to contribute to more 
rapid local economic development 
through a number of channels 
(Figure 1). First, additional human 
capital enhances the ability of local 
businesses to adopt superior tech- 
nologies and respond to changing 
economic conditions [3]. Second, a 
well-educated labor force improves a 
community’s chances of attracting 
new businesses to the area [1]. Labor 
force quality is especially important 
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Figure 1 : Potential Contributions of Human Capital Improvements to Local Economic Development 



T Labor productivity 



Improvements 
in Labor Force, Skills 
and Education 



T Attractiveness of community 
to businesses 

T Entrepreneurial activity 
and small business development 




Community 
Employment, Income 
and Population Growth 



T Networking and information exchange 
among businesses 

T Social capital 



in the attraction of establishments in 
high technology industries and busi- 
nesses with significant employment 
in skilled and technical occupations 
[2], Third, entrepreneurial activity 
and small business development in a 
community benefit from the avail- 
ability of skilled people in manage- 
ment, technical, and entry-level 
positions [12], A well-educated labor 
force is a critical component to the 
economic climate conducive to the 
development, attraction, and reten- 
tion of entrepreneurs. 

In addition to the direct effects of 
human capital on firm productivity, a 
well-educated labor force also facili- 
tates the generation of spillovers or 
external economies that promote 
local development [1 3]. For exam- 
ple, networking and information 
exchange are critical components of 
industry cluster development, and 
the availability of skilled, educated 
labor facilitates networking and the 
spread of ideas throughout the clus- 
ter [10], Moreover, a well-educated 
labor force enhances the level of 



social capital in the community [8], 
and Jan Flora [5: 449] argues that 
“communities with moderate to high 
levels of social infrastructure are 
more likely to have successful, local- 
ly-initiated economic development 
projects than those without." Finally, 
Richard Florida [6] proposes that a 
key to economic growth is the ability 
to attract and retain members of the 
“creative class," individuals with the 
ability to create new products and 
businesses and stimulate regional 
growth. According to Florida [6: 5], 
an important component of this class 
is “creative professionals," individu- 
als with a “high degree of formal 
education and thus a high level of 
human capital." 

In summary, improvements in the 
educational attainment of the local 
labor force create numerous oppor- 
tunities for future community devel- 
opment. It is not clear, however, 
which types of communities can best 
take advantage of these opportuni- 
ties, or how the community develop- 
ment impacts will be realized in 



terms of income, employment, and 
population change. For example, the 
dominant economic base in a rural 
county may affect the ability to 
translate added human capital into 
faster county growth-via an 
enhanced ability to adapt to new 
technologies, improved learning by 
doing, etc. Farming counties with 
large shares of college educated resi- 
dents might more readily adapt 
innovations in seed, chemicals, and 
machinery to generate higher net 
farm income compared to farm 
counties with few residents with a 
college education. On the other 
hand, the easy adaptation of new 
technologies and more sophisticated 
machinery attributable to higher 
human capital levels may reduce the 
employment opportunities in farm- 
ing counties, forcing some people to 
find jobs somewhere else. Similarly, 
manufacturing-based counties with 
more highly educated labor may be 
attractive locations for high technol- 
ogy manufacturing firms that require 
skilled workers (the labor pooling 
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effect). Yet, a high-skill, high-wage 
labor force likely discourages manu- 
facturing firms that are seeking loca- 
tions with low labor costs. 

Investigating the Labor 
Quality-Economic 
Development Relationship 

One goal of this project was to 
estimate the relationship between 
labor quality in Southern counties in 
1980 and measures of county eco- 
nomic growth and development for 
the period 1980 to 2000. Our meas- 
ure for the level of human capital in 
the county is the share of county 
population aged 25 or older that 
have attended college. Economic 
change in the counties is estimated 
by annual rates of growth in employ- 
ment, population, and per capita 
income. The South is defined to 
include the 15 states of Arkansas, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 

Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. The general models esti- 
mated to identify the role of human 
capital in economic development are 
summarized in Table 1 . The interest- 
ed reader may refer to Henry, 
Barkley, and Li [9] for the results of 
the statistical analysis. 

Summary of the Findings 

Results of our analysis indicate that 
county growth rates in per capita 
income and employment were posi- 
tively influenced by increases in the 
initial level of human capital in the 
county. The increase in per capita 
income and employment growth 



rates was greater in metro than non- 
metro counties (Figure 2). 
Specifically, a 5 percentage point 
increase in adults attending college 
resulted, on average, in a 3.5 per- 
cent increase in the growth rate of 
per capita income in nonmetro areas 
and a 9.0 percent increase in the 



growth rate in the metro counties. 
For employment change, the 5 per- 
centage point increase in college 
attendees contributed to a 5 . 5 per- 
cent increase in the nonmetro 
employment growth rate and a 6.8 
percent increase in the metro 
employment growth rate. County 



Table 1 : Models Estimated to Identify Factors that Influence County 
Economic Growth 



Models 


Measure of Economic 
Development 


Explanatory Variables 


Income 


Growth rate of real 
per capita income in 
county 


■ Real per capita income in previous 
year in county 

■ Growth rate in real per capita 
income in counties adjacent to 
county 

■ Share of county population 25 + 
with some college 

■ Control variables for county charac- 
teristics that may influence income 
growth (economic base, share of 
income from transfer payments, 
change in workforce, change in 
physical capital, nonmetro designa- 
tion) 


Employment 


Growth rate of 
county employment 


■ Employment in county in previous 
year 

■ County land area (square miles) 

■ Share of county population 25 + 
with some college 

■ Control variables for county charac- 
teristics that may influence employ- 
ment growth (share of income from 
transfer payments, change in physi- 
cal capital, natural amenity level, 
nonmetro designation) 


Population 


Growth rate of 
county population 


■ Population in county in previous 
year 

■ County land area (square miles) 

■ Share of county population 25 + 
with some college 

■ Control variables for county charac- 
teristics that may influence popula- 
tion growth (share of income from 
transfer payments, change in physi- 
cal capital, natural amenity level, 
nonmetro designation) 
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Figure 2 : Percentage Change in the Annual Growth Rates of County Per 
Capita Income and Employment, Southern Counties 



Percent 

Change 

10 




Metropolitan 

Counties 

N onmetropolitan 
Counties 




Per Capita Income Employment 



population growth rates, on the 
other hand, were not significantly 
related to changes in the county’s 
level of human capital, regardless of 
whether the county was classified as 
metro or nonmetro. 

Tables 2 and 3 illustrate the 
impacts of a hypothetical 5 percent- 
age point increase in the share of 
county population attending college 
on county per capita income (Table 
2) and employment (Table 3). The 
mean levels of schooling in 1980 
(percentage of adults 25+ with some 
college) for Southern metro and 
nonmetro counties were 27.0 per- 
cent and 18.7 percent, respectively. 

A 5 percentage point increase in 
county schooling levels resulted in 
hypothetical metro and nonmetro 
schooling levels of 32.0 percent and 
23.7 percent. The hypothetical 5 
percent increase in the counties’ 
educational levels is small, in an 
absolute sense, yet it represents a 



relatively large percentage increase 
in schooling levels for metro (18.5 
percent) and nonmetro (26.7 per- 
cent) counties because the base year 



levels were low. 

The impact of additional human 
capital was to increase the annual 
growth rate of real per capita 
income in metro areas from 1.57 
percent to 1.72 percent. At the ini- 
tial annual growth rate of 1.57 per- 
cent, the average metro county 
would experience real per capita 
income growth from $10,763 to 
$14,697 from 1980 to 2000. 
Alternatively, at the higher annual 
growth rate of 1.72 percent, per 
capita income would have grown 
from $ 10,763 to $15,134 over the 
20-year period. Thus the 5 percent- 
age point change in adults with some 
college increased county real per 
capita income in metro areas by an 
average of $436. Similarly, the real 
per capita income in nonmetro 
counties would have been $325 high- 
er if college were attended by 5 per- 



Table 2 : Impacts of Added Education on County Per Capita Income Growth 
in the South 



Years 1980-2000 


Metro 


Non- 

Metro 


Mean percentage 25 yrs. or older with some college (1980) 


26.95 


18.66 


Hypothetical increase in schooling (percent) 


5.00 


5.00 


Annual income growth rate, 1980-2000 (percent) 


1.57 


1.51 


Change in income growth rate (percent) 


0.15 


0.14 


New income growth rate (percent) 


1.72 


1.65 


Real per capita income (1980), RCPI 


$10,763 


$8,512 


Calculated RPCI (2000), using original growth rate 


$14,697 


$11,487 


Calculated RPCI (2000) after HK, using new growth rate 


$15,134 


$11,812 


Change in real per capita income 


$436 


$325 
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Table 3 : Impacts of Added Education on County Employment Growth 
in the South 



Years 1980-2000 


Metro 


Non- 

Metro 


Mean percentage 25 yrs.or older with some college (1970) 


26.95 


18.66 


Hypothetical increase in schooling (percent) 


5.00 


5.00 


Annual employment growth rate, 1980-2000 (percent) 


2.76 


1.20 


Change in employment growth rate (percent) 


0.19 


0.07 


New employment growth rate (percent) 


2.95 


1.27 


Employment 1980 (number of jobs in county) 


72,816 


9,081 


Calculated employment (2000) using original growth rate 


125,518 


11,527 


Calculated employment (2000) using new growth rate 


130,202 


11,678 


Change in employment 


4,684 


150 



cent more of the adult population in 
the county. 

The $ 3 2 5 increase in mean county 
per capita income from additional 
human capital seems, at first, to be 
rather small. Elowever, the average 
2000 population in southern non- 
metro counties was approximately 
24,700. Thus, the increase in 2000 
total income for the average non- 
metro county in the South was 
$8,027,500 ($325 x 24,700), and 
the additional income in the county 
is realized year after year. 

The increase in jobs attributable to 
added schooling are presented in 
Table 3. On average, a 5 percentage 
point increase in adults with some 
college resulted in 4,684 new jobs in 
metro areas and 150 additional 
employees in nonmetro counties. 

The impact of additional schooling 
on county employment in nonmetro 
areas is small (relatively and 



absolutely). It is likely that many of 
the nonmetro residents who attend- 
ed college had to leave the nonmetro 
areas to find employment fitting 
their higher level or more special- 
ized education. Moreover, the higher 
educated rural workers may be 
attracted to metro areas by the gen- 
erally higher wages and salaries avail- 
able in metro labor markets. Thus, 
many of the 4,684 new jobs in 
metro areas may be held by rural 
workers who commute from their 
nonmetro residences. The impact of 
this commuting will be evident in 
the nonmetro county income but 
not in the employment numbers. 

Conclusions 

Improvements in educational qual- 
ity and attainment levels are promot- 
ed as important components of state 
and local development policies in the 
new economy. Our findings for the 



South indicate that such a strategy is 
appropriate for both metro and non- 
metro counties. An increase in the 
share of adults with some college 
was associated with more rapid 
employment and per capita income 
growth rates in metro and nonmetro 
areas. Elowever, the economic devel- 
opment benefits from higher levels 
of human capital were greater in 
metro areas. In nonmetro counties, 
the principal economic development 
consequences of more schooling is 
an increase in county per capita 
income. The impact of enhanced 
labor force quality on nonmetro 
county employment was small. 

The limited increase in jobs associat- 
ed with better educated workers is 
likely a legacy of the history of rural 
industrial development. In the past, 
rural areas were successfully pro- 
moted as good locations for busi- 
nesses seeking a low-skill, low-wage 
labor market. As a result, rural com- 
munities generally are not viewed as 
the best sites for firms using techno- 
logically sophisticated production 
processes. Elowever, this view of 
nonmetro labor markets is changing, 
and job opportunities for the highly 
educated are becoming more avail- 
able in rural areas. [11] The key for 
sustainable economic growth, 
according to McGranahan and Ghelfi 
[11: 154], is “...raise the quality of 
local labor to handle new technolo- 
gies.” 

In sum, nonmetro communities 
must find the means to increase the 
share of college-educated workers in 
their labor force. Many of the highly 
educated in rural areas are natives 
that attended college locally or 
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returned home after completing col- 
lege. [7] Thus, rural communities 
should seek means to increase col- 
lege attendance by their residents. 
Reduced high school drop out rates, 
increased high school graduation 
rates, enhanced student preparation 
for college, and increased college 
attendance are all critical to improv- 
ing local labor quality. The alterna- 
tive to the above for nonmetro com- 
munities is a smaller and smaller 
role in the national and world 
economies. 
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T he delivery of services such 
as education in rural counties 
is important to the local 
economy and quality of life. Not 
only do these services directly pro- 
vide a large number of jobs, but they 
often indirectly produce many other 
jobs. In many rural counties, the 
education system is often the largest 
employer. Given these impacts and 
the knowledge that education servic- 
es often affect business and industrial 
location decisions, this report pres- 
ents an approach to measure the 
economic impact of the education 
sector on the local economy. 

Rural schools have recently 
received a great deal of considera- 
tion and attention as part of the con- 
solidation debate. Critics point to 
low pupil numbers, high costs per 
pupil, and relatively high administra- 
tive costs. Defenders of rural schools 
note the opportunity for more indi- 



vidual attention, success in many 
small rural schools, and the desires 
of parents to place children in small- 
er schools. Rural schools are often 
the focal point of a small community 
and the center of much community 
activity. These rural schools also have 
a strong connection to the economic 
health and vitality of the community. 

To help local decision-makers 
understand this connection and its 
importance, this report will discuss 
and demonstrate the relationship 
between the education sector and 
economic development in Atoka 
County, OK. Specifically, the report: 

■ discusses the role the educa- 
tion sector plays in rural 
development; 

■ measures the employment, 
income, retail sales and sales 
tax impact of the education 
sector in Atoka County; and 

■ presents a model for integrat- 



ing the education sector and 
broader community develop- 
ment efforts. 

Education and Rural 
Development 

The nexus between education 
services and rural development is 
often overlooked. A strong education 
system can help attract and maintain 
business and industry growth. In 
addition, there are non-educational 
impacts of the local education sector 
that may be considered. 

Business and Industry Growth 
Studies [1 , 3, 7] have found that 
quality-of-life (QOL) factors play a 
dramatic role in business and indus- 
try location decisions. Among the 
most significant of those QOL fac- 
tors are education and other factors 
such as health care services. These 
factors are important for at least two 
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reasons. First, as noted by a member 
of the Board of a community eco- 
nomic development corporation [2], 
quality of life factors such as good 
health and education services are 
imperative to industry and business 
leaders as they select a community 
in which to locate. Employees and 
management may resist if they are 
asked to move into a community 
with substandard or inconveniently 
located health and educational serv- 
ices. 

Second, when a business or 
industry makes a location decision, it 
wants to ensure that the local labor 
force is productive, and two key fac- 
tors in productivity are education 
and good health. Thus, investments 
in education and health care services 
can be expected to yield dividends in 
the form of increased labor produc- 
tivity. 

Non-Educational Impacts of the 
Education Sector 

The local education sector has as 
a primary impact the education of 
youth and students. Several non-edu- 
cational impacts may be noted as 
well [6] . Educational institutions also 
offer a resource for local community 
development. Active student involve- 
ment fosters civic engagement and 
community participation. Local pub- 
lic schools are a focal point for local 
politics. Flealth services, especially 
for under-served students, are 
accessed in public schools. Rural 
communities frequently derive a 
strong identity and sense of inclu- 
siveness from the local public 
school. Finally, important economic 
impacts exist in terms of jobs and 



payroll derived from the school. 
These economic impacts are the 
focus of this paper. Before describing 
the local economic impacts of the 
education and health care sectors, an 
overview of rural Atoka County’s 
demographics is provided. 

County Demographic and 
Economic Data 

Population and employment for 
Atoka County will be illustrated in 
this section. Atoka County is located 
in southeastern Oklahoma. 
Population data for Atoka County 
are presented in Table 1 . The county 
population was 12,778 in 1990 
according to the U.S. Census Bureau 
and grew to 13,879 in 2000. The 
population in the City of Atoka was 
3,298 in 1990 and is reported to 
have decreased to 2,988 by 2000. 
The population communities of 
Caney, Stringtown, andTushka have 
all increased slightly from 1 990 to 
2000. The number of residents in 
rural areas of Atoka County have 
increased considerably from 8,622 in 
1990 to 9,951, according to the 



2000 Census. In summary, the popu- 
lation of Atoka County has 
increased, primarily in the smaller 
communities and in the unincorpo- 
rated rural areas. Employment data 
for Atoka County are presented in 
Table 2; data are for 2001 from the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis, 
Regional Economic Information 
System. The industry sectors with 
the largest numerical employment 
are farms (1,345), retail trade (831), 
and state and local government 
(1,323). 

The Direct Economic 
Activities 

Employment and payroll wages 
are important direct economic activ- 
ities created in Atoka County from 
the education sector. The sector 
includes both secondary and primary 
education and the local technology 
center. 

Atoka County employs a total of 
352 full-time equivalent employees 
in the education sector and has an 
estimated payroll of $9,303,413 
(Table 3). The primary and second - 



Table 1 : Population of Atoka County, Oklahoma 



Region 


1990 Census 
Population 


2000 Census 
Population 


Atoka County 


12,778 


13,879 


Atoka 


3,298 


2,988 


Caney 


184 


199 


Stringtown 


366 


396 


Tushka 


256 


345 


Wardville 


52 


N/A 


Balance of Atoka County 


8,622 


9,951 



N / A: Data not available 

Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1 990 and 2000. 
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Table 2: 2001 Employment in Atoka County, Oklahoma 



Total Employment 


6,589 


By Type: 




Wage and Salary 


3,555 


Proprietors 


3,034 


Farm 


1,220 


Non-farm 


1,814 


By Industry: 




Farm 


1,345 


Non-farm 


5,244 


Private 


3,921 


Forestry, Fishing, Related Activities and Other 


(D) 


Mining 


(D) 


Utilities 


(D) 


Construction 


370 


Manufacturing 


389 


Wholesale trade 


(D) 


Retail trade 


831 


Transportation and Warehousing 


273 


Information 


29 


Finance and insurance 


170 


Real Estate, Rental, and Leasing 


63 


Professional and Technical Services 


106 


Management of Companies and Enterprises 


0 


Administrative and Waste Services 


117 


Educational Services 


(D) 


Health Care and Social Assistance 


(D) 


Arts, Entertainment, and Recreation 


58 


Accommodation and Food Services 


268 


Other services, Except Public Administration 


592 


Government and Government Enterprises 


1,323 


Federal, Civilian 


70 


Military 


69 


State and local 


1,184 


State 


509 


Local 


675 



Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis, Regional Economic Information System. 
(D)=Disclosure avoided to protect confidentiality but amounts are included in totals. 



ary schools employ 332 and have a 
payroll of $8,659,257. The 
Technology Center School employs 
20 and has a payroll of $644, 1 56. 

The education sector is vitally 
important as a community employer 
and important to the community’s 
economy. This sector provides over 5 
percent of the county’s jobs. As a 
comparison with other sectors, man- 
ufacturing accounts for less than 6 
percent of the county’s jobs. The 
education sector and the employees 
in the education sector purchase a 
large amount of goods and services 
from businesses in Atoka County. 
These impacts are referred to as sec- 
ondary impacts or benefits to the 
economy. 

The total impact of a change in 
the economy consists of direct, indi- 
rect, and induced impacts. Direct 
impacts are the changes in the activi- 
ties of the impacting industry, such 
as the local school. The impacting 
business, such as the school, changes 
its purchases of inputs as a result of 
the direct impact. This produces an 
indirect impact in the business sec- 
tors. Both the direct and indirect 
impacts change the flow of dollars to 
the community’s households. The 
households alter their consumption 
accordingly. The effect of this change 
in household consumption upon 
businesses in a community is 
referred to as an induced impact. 

A measure is needed that yields 
the effects created by an increase or 
decrease in economic activity. In 
economics, this measure is called the 
multiplier effect. A multiplier is used 
in this report. An employment mul- 
tiplier of 3.0 indicates that if one job 
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Table 3: Direct Economic Activities of the Education Sector in Atoka County 



Component 


Estimated Full-Time 
Employees 


Estimated Payroll 


Secondary and 
Primary Schools 


332 


$8,659,257 


Technology Center 


20 


$644,156 


Education Totals 


352 


$9,303,413 



Source: Data provided from local survey efforts. 



is created by a new industry, 2.0 jobs 
are created in other sectors due to 
business (indirect) and household 
(induced) spending. For further 
explanations of multipliers including 
estimating methodology see [4, 8]. 

Secondary Impacts of the 
Education Sector on the 
Economy of Atoka County, 
Oklahoma 

Employment and income multi- 
pliers for Atoka have been estimated 
by use of the IMPLAN model. It was 
developed by the U.S. Forestry 



Service and allows for development 
of county multipliers. The employ- 
ment multiplier for the two educa- 
tion sectors are presented in column 
3 in Table 4. The employment multi- 
pliers for elementary and secondary 
schools is 1 .56. This indicates that 
for every 100 jobs created in that 
sector, 56 jobs additional are created 
throughout the county due to busi- 
ness (indirect) and household (indi- 
vidual) spending. The income multi- 
plier for the elementary and second- 
ary schools is 1.71 (Table 4, column 
6) . This indicates that for each dollar 



of income created in that sector .71 
dollars are created throughout the 
area due to business (indirect) and 
household (individual spending) . The 
employment and income multipliers 
for the technology center are also 
presented in Table 4. 

Applying the employment and 
income multipliers to both educa- 
tion sectors yields the total impact 
of the education sector on the Atoka 
County economy. The total impact 
on employment is that the education 
sector directly employs 352 and thus 
creates 194 secondary jobs for a 
total of 546 jobs in Atoka County. 
Likewise for income, the education 
sector has a payroll of $9,303,413, 
which generates a secondary payroll 
of $6,283,344, for a total of 
$15,586,757. 

The impact on retail sales and 
sales tax collection is presented in 
columns 8 and 9 ofTable 4 respec- 
tively. The total amount of retail 
sales generated by the education sec- 
tor are estimated at $6,292,373. A 



Table 4: Economic Impact of the Education Sector on Employment and Income in Atoka County, Oklahoma 



Education 

Sector 


Employment 


Multiplier 


Total 

Employment 

Impact 


Income 


Multiplier 


Total 

Income 

Impact 


Retail 

Sales 


One-Cent 
Sales Tax* 


Elementary and 

Secondary 

Schools 


332 


1.56 


517 


8,659,257 


1.71 


14,807,329 


5,977,718 


59,777 


Technology 

Center 


20 


1.43 


29 


644,156 


1.21 


779,457 


314,655 


3,479 


TOTALS 


352 




546 


9,303,413 




15,586,757 


6,292,373 


62,923 



Source: Column (2) and (5) from local survey efforts; column (3) and (6) from IMPLAN database, see rferences [5] and [11] Column (4), (7), (8), and (9) calculated. 
*Since the communities in the county have different sales tax rates, the amount of collections generated by a one-cent sales tax is presented. 
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Figure 1 : Strategic Planning for Local Education 




one-cent sales tax collection is esti- 
mated to generate $62,923 in rev- 
enues. 

Strategic Approach 

The methodology described in 
this paper lends itself to broader 
community development efforts. A 
model for comprehensive communi- 
ty health planning developed in 
Oklahoma provides one example [9] 
of this type of broader planning. The 
planning effort engages the commu- 
nity in assessing community health 
care needs and identifying gaps. 
Several products emerge from the 
process including a survey of citi- 
zens’ needs and a local resource 
directory. The economic impact 



report (economic impacts of the 
health care sector) is a part of the 
process. The impact report provides 
one source of information and docu- 
ments the importance of the health 
care sector for the local economy. 

A similar approach could be used 
for local education. Figure 1 
describes a potential planning model 
for local education. Data collection 
could involve an assessment of cur- 
ricula, test scores, and other relevant 
student -based information. 
Involvement of the community and 
local businesses could identify 
expectations and needs of patrons. 
This information could be collected 
via survey, focus groups, or public 
forums. The economic impact study 



presented here could be one addi- 
tional tool utilized in a community- 
wide visioning effort. Strategic plan- 
ning at the local level is greatly 
enhanced by reliable data such as the 
impact assessment reported here. 

Summary 

The economic impact of the edu- 
cation sector upon the economy of 
Atoka County is significant. The sec- 
tor employs a large number of resi- 
dents, similar to a large industrial 
firm. The secondary impact occur- 
ring in the community is notable and 
measures the total impact of the 
education sector. If the education 
sector increases or decreases in size, 
the economic health of the commu- 
nity is greatly affected. For the 
attraction of industrial firms, busi- 
nesses, and residents, it is crucial 
that the area have quality education. 
Often overlooked is the fact that a 
prosperous education sector also 
contributes to the economic health 
of the community. 

The debate over merits and dis- 
advantages of rural school consolida- 
tion will continue. Certainly, provid- 
ing a quality education for all youth 
with reasonable cost controls will be 
an important focus. This reports 
adds additional information to the 
discussion including a methodology 
for estimating the economic impact 
of the local school system in terms 
of jobs and payroll. 
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M uch of what has been written about the benefits of small rural 
schools centers on student performance and outcomes. Craig 
Howley and his colleagues have done yeoman’s work debunking the 
myth that ‘bigger is better’ when it comes to the optimum size of schools [6, 
7], Indeed, they have gone so far as to say “A school serving [even] 50 students 
cannot be judged to be “too small” on the basis of any research known to the 

authors” [9], According to Huang and Howley [7] " results have generally 

pointed to a negative relationship between size and academic achievement. All 
else held equal, small schools have evident advantages for achievement. . ." .The 
relationship between school size and achievement has been documented in 
scores of empirical studies [5], 

Despite solid and overwhelming evidence that shows why smaller schools 
produce more favorable educational outcomes than larger schools, school con- 
solidation has been the bane of rural communities for at least the past 50 years. 
In 1930 there were more than 130,000 school districts in the United States 
(and many more individual schools). By 2000, the number of school districts 
had dwindled to fewer than 15,000. Prior to 1970, school consolidation was 
driven by a belief that educational quality and efficiency would improve when 
schools became larger (see Callahan [1] for an examination of the lengths to 
which school administrators have sacrificed educational goals to the demands 
of business procedures). Economies of scale and more ‘bang for the buck’ are 
two rationales that are still offered by proponents of consolidation today. 

While considerable attention has been directed toward understanding the 
linkages between school size, educational quality, and student performance, a 
much smaller body of work has focused on the importance of schools to rural 
community viability. Most of what is known about the social, economic, 
demographic and political consequences for rural communities that lose their 
schools come from a handful of case studies [14, 15, 16] and a small handful of 
surveys [ 3, 12, 17], 



Sell and his colleagues [17] for 
example, note, “The impact of school 
consolidation on students is immedi- 
ate, or nearly so; however, the impacts 
of consolidation on the respective 
communities — social and economi- 
cally — may take place over several 
years.” 

Why Schools are Important 
to Communities 

Schools in rural communities play 
many roles. In addition to providing 
for basic education, they serve as 
social and cultural centers. Schools 
are places for sports, theater, music, 
and other civic activities. Over 20 
years ago, Alan Peshkin [14, 15] 
showed how vital a school is to the 
survival of rural communities. He 
noted that schools serve as symbols 
of community autonomy, community 
vitality, community integration, per- 
sonal control, personal and commu- 
nity tradition, and personal and com- 
munity identity. According to 
Peshkin [14], “Viable villages general- 
ly contain schools; dying and dead 
ones either lack them or do not have 
them for long. The capacity to main- 
tain a school is a continuing indicator 
of a community’s well-being.” For 
many rural communities, the school 
is not only the social hub of the vil- 
lage, but the school setting also con- 
tributes to the sense of survival of 
adults in the culture. 

Rural communities serve as trade 
and service centers for local popula- 
tions. They also serve as places that 
nurture participation in civic and 
social affairs and as such can be 
viewed as nodes that anchor people 
to place. And, as many commenta- 
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tors have noted, schools, churches, 
volunteer fire departments, post 
offices, and other civic institutions 
serve to solidify and define commu- 
nity boundaries [11]. 

Of all civic institutions in a vil- 
lage, however, the school serves the 
broadest constituency. Not only do 
schools meet the educational needs 
of a community and may be a source 
of employment for village residents, 
the local school also provides social, 
cultural, and recreational opportuni- 
ties. It is a place where generations 
come together and where communi- 
ty identity is forged [ 1 0] . As Fuller 
[5] noted almost 20 years ago, “To 
close a country school was to 
destroy an institution that held the 
little rural community together. It 
was to wipe out the one building the 
people of the district had in com- 
mon and, in fact, to destroy the 
community.” 

Schools in Rural Villages 
in New York 

Two recent papers [12, 13] have 
begun to quantify and generalize 
what a school means to a communi- 
ty. This work has been particularly 
interested in identifying community- 
level characteristics associated with 
the presence or absence of a school. 
Data was used from the 1980, 1990 
and 2000 Census of Population and 
other secondary data sets and my 
inquiry has focused on two sets of 
rural communities: those with popu- 
lations of 500 or less and those with 
populations between 501 and 2,500. 
It is thus hypothesized that the social 
and economic welfare in all rural 
communities would be higher in 



communities with schools, but that 
in the smallest villages, which have 
fewer resources, the school was like- 
ly to be especially critical to the 
social and economic well-being of 
the community. 

The rural communities studied 
were all incorporated villages in the 
State of New York. This means that 
each community had, at a minimum, 



munities. For example, larger com- 
munities will have a broader range of 
commercial establishments and may 
have civic institutions such as 
libraries, public health clinics, 
municipal swimming pools and skat- 
ing rinks not found in smaller places. 

It is not surprising that larger vil- 
lages are more likely to have schools 
than smaller villages. Of the 68 
smallest rural communities in New 




York in 2000, those with 500 or 
fewer residents, only 52.9 percent 
have a school. On the other hand, 
84.9 percent of the 218 rural vil- 
lages in the state with 501 to 2,500 
residents have a local school. Among 
urban communities, those with 
2,500 or more residents, almost 90 
percent have public schools within 
their borders. And, of course, the 
larger the urban place, the more 
likely it is to have a school. For 
example, there are no incorporated 
places in New York with populations 
of 10,000 or more without a school. 

Population Characteristics 

Despite differences in size and 
the presence or absence of a school, 
the demographic profiles of rural 
villages in New York are remarkably 



Almost all rural 
villages in New York have 
a set of commercial 
establishments, such as 
retail stores, cafes, gas 
stations and the like, as 
well as a set of civic/ 
public establishments, 
such as village halls, post 
offices, fire stations 
and schools. 



a mayor, a set of elected trustees, 
and a village clerk. All of these are 
paid positions. Most have village 
halls and post offices. And, as vil- 
lages, each place is responsible for 
police and fire protection, public 
works such as water and sewer sys- 
tems, and various sorts of planning 
and zoning activities. 

Almost all rural villages in New 
York have both a set of commercial 
establishments such as retail stores, 
cafes, gas stations and the like and a 
set of civic/ public establishments 
such as village halls, post offices, fire 
stations, and schools. Larger villages 
tend to have more private and public 
establishments than do smaller com- 
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similar. Most rural villages in New 
York lost population between 1980 
and 1 990 and they also lost popula- 
tion between 1990 and 2000. 
However, communities with schools 
generally fared better than commu- 
nities without schools. For example 
between 1990 and 2000, half of the 
smallest rural villages with schools 
saw their populations grow while 
only 37.5 percent of the smallest vil- 
lages without schools grew during 
this period. Among the larger rural 
communities, 34.9 percent of the 
communities with schools experi- 
enced a gain in population between 
1990 and 2000 compared to 30.0 of 
the communities without schools. 

Housing and 

Infrastructure 

Characteristics 

For the smallest rural communi- 
ties, the presence of a school is asso- 
ciated with appreciably higher hous- 
ing values compared to similar com- 
munities without schools. In 2000, 
the average value was $71,397. This 
is equivalent to the mean value of 
houses in much larger rural villages. 
On the other hand, in small rural 
villages without schools, the average 
value was $60,283. In larger rural 
communities, those with between 
501 and 2,500 residents, housing 
values are higher in villages with 
schools (mean— $73,299) than in vil- 
lages without schools 
(mean— $68,027). 

Housing stock in the smallest 
rural communities with schools is 
somewhat newer than the housing 
stock in communities without 
schools. Almost 80 percent of the 



houses in villages without schools 
were built before 1950 compared to 
less than 70 percent of the houses in 
small villages with schools. In the 
larger rural communities, there was 
no significant difference in the the 
age of housing between places that 
have schools and those that do not. 

Rural villages with schools are 
more likely to have municipal water 
systems than those without schools. 
This finding holds true for the small- 
est rural communities as well as for 
larger rural places. For example, 27 
of the 36 (75.0 percent) small com- 
munities with schools had municipal 
water in 1980 compared to 20 of the 
32 (62.5 percent) communities 
without schools. Among the larger 
rural communities, 96.8 percent of 
those with schools also had munici- 
pal water compared to 93.9 percent 
of the larger rural communities 
without schools. 

Municipal sewer systems are also 
more prevalent in places with 
schools than in places without them. 
Although only 6 (16.7 percent) 
small rural communities with 
schools and 6 (18.8 percent) com- 
munities without schools had munic- 
ipal sewer systems in 1980, between 
1980 and 1990, 7 of the communi- 
ties with schools added a sewer sys- 
tem, while only 3 communities 
without a school added a sewer sys- 
tem. 

In general, the physical infra- 
structure is more developed in vil- 
lages with schools than in communi- 
ties that do not have schools. 

Further, it appears that communities 
with schools are better able to devel- 
op their infrastructures than com- 



munities without schools. It may be 
that because housing values are high- 
er in places with schools, there is a 
sufficient tax base in these communi- 
ties to support other municipal serv- 
ices, such as municipal water and 
sewer systems. 

Occupational and 

Employment 

Characteristics 

Rural communities with schools 
have proportionately more college 
graduates than communities without 
schools. And, although the percent- 
age of college graduates increased 
for all communities between 1980 
and 1990, the percentage of college 
graduates in villages without schools 
decreased slightly between 1 990 and 
2000. During this same period the 
percentage of college graduates in 
communities with schools increased. 
Not only does this suggest a ‘brain 
drain’ in communities without 
schools, but the human capital gap 
between places with and without 
schools is widening. 

Rural communities with schools, 
regardless of size, have proportion- 
ately more workers in professional 
occupations than communities with- 
out schools. For example, data from 
the 2000 Census shows that in the 
smallest rural places widr schools, 
29.6 percent of the workforce holds 
professional positions compared to 
22.4 percent in communities with- 
out schools. Over 30 percent of the 
workers in the larger rural commu- 
nities with schools hold upper eche- 
lon jobs compared to 28.5 percent 
of workers in communities without 
schools. Similar results are evident 
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Rural communities 
with schools have 
proportionately more 
college graduates than 
communities without 
schools. 




for 1980 and 1990 as well. 

Related to the notion of a civic 
community, in 2000, 23.6 percent of 
the workers in the smallest villages 
with schools and 23.9 percent of the 
workers in the larger villages with 
schools, are employed within their 
villages. Only 10.1 percent of the 
residents of the smallest rural vil- 
lages without schools and 13.7 per- 
cent of the residents in the larger 
rural places are employed in their 
villages. 

Lessons Learned 

Why is it important to document 
and quantify what a school means to 
small rural villages? First, it is 
important for policy makers, educa- 
tional administrators, and local citi- 
zens to understand that schools are 
vital to rural communities [5, 12, 

13], The money that might be saved 
through consolidation could be for- 
feited in lost taxes, declining proper- 
ty values and lost businesses. 

Given the positive attributes asso- 
ciated with schools it is not surpris- 
ing that when threatened by consoli- 
dation, residents in most small rural 
communities mount vigorous cam- 
paigns to keep their schools open 
[IS]. When challenges to school 
closings move into the legal arena, 
the results reported here can be used 



to begin to quantify some of the 
social and economic impacts of los- 
ing a school might have on commu- 
nity viability. In New York, for exam- 
ple, legislation was recently passed 
which stipulates that a decision by a 
Board of Education to close a school 
in one community and consolidate 
enrollment in another community 
must undergo a State Environmental 
Quality Review (SEQR).The com- 
munity that loses a school must be 
compensated for that loss. While 
school superintendents and Boards 
of Education may believe they have 
good reasons for consolidation [2], 
the SEQR process insures that a vil- 
lage that loses its school and its resi- 
dents are compensated for their loss- 
es. 

School consolidation is likely to 
remain a threat to many rural com- 
munities in the coming decades. For 
at least a century, many rural areas 
in the United States have been 
marked by a profound depopulation. 
When the population decreases, 
rural communities not only lose eco- 
nomically and socially viable popula- 
tions, but their tax bases, essential 
services, such as schools, and retail 
establishments are also diminished. 
However, there is a body of research 
which shows that in communities 
where the citizenry is civically 



engaged, local businesses prosper, 
and that these factors anchor popula- 
tions to place [8], In even the small- 
est rural villages, schools can serve 
as important markers of social and 
economic viability and vitality. 
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C onventional wisdom tells us 
that when families move, the 
change of residence is usual- 
ly both voluntary and opportunity- 
related, such as a move towards a 
better job or a stronger school dis- 
trict. However, the residential move- 
ment at the focus of this policy brief, 
and one of its consequences — stu- 
dent transiency — is largely 
unplanned and unpredictable. 

Instead of resulting in greater oppor- 
tunity, residential mobility associated 
with student transiency is both 
symptomatic of, and a causal factor 
in, household insecurity and broader 
community economic disadvantage. 

While often overlooked by poli- 
cy audiences, and particularly as it 
occurs in rural areas, student tran- 
siency can have serious academic, 
fiscal and administrative conse- 
quences for students, schools and 
communities. This brief discusses 
the relationship between poverty and 
residential mobility, and the effect 
on schools, focusing in particular on 
a recent New York study of transien- 
cy in rural schools. As long as broad- 
er economic and labor market trends 
contribute to poverty-driven resi- 
dential mobility, education policy 
makers will require a better under- 
standing of student transiency and 
the programming needed to address 
this problem. While we can and 
should build upon existing legisla- 
tion to provide funding at state and 
national levels for this group of stu- 
dents, much more needs to be 
learned about the causes and conse- 
quences of this phenomenon. 
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“The ones that concern me are the families that just 
drift from rental to rental. We have two or three fami- 
lies in particular that I’m thinking of that just seem to 
bounce from one neighboring district to the next. It’s a 
factor of poverty. They pay rent for a while and then 
they get evicted and they have to move on and rent 
somewhere else.” 

- Superintendent, Northern Upstate New York 



Poverty and Residential Mobility 

While the United States in general is a mobile socie- 
ty, some groups are far more likely to move than others, 
including renters and people living below the poverty 
line. Between March 1999 and March 2000 slightly more 
than 16 percent of the population changed residence. Yet, 
during tint same time period, nearly 33 percent of 
renters moved, and nearly 28 percent of people living in 
households below the poverty level moved [7], 

Figure 1. Upstate New York School Districts: 
Student Transiency Study 



“Mostly students are moving with- 
in the area. For example, a family 
just moved into the district from (a 
nearby district). They weren’t able 
to pay the rent where they lived and 
so they moved on into this district. 
We see that a lot. And then the 
same tiring will happen. They’ll 
move back out to another district 
again...” 

- Superintendent, 
Western New York 



▲ Districts Responding to Survey 
Wealthier Districts 
— Disadvantaged Districts 
Upstate Districts 




“Most of the community does not recognize (student 
transiency) as an issue... There is no general awareness, 
but right now there is no excess. The aid is frozen by 
the state. To pay for the needs of these kids we will 
have to go to the local taxpayer. It’s a hard sell to the 
community at large that we have this unknown group 
that requires some substantial resources that don’t 
even exist to most people here but nonetheless are 
very real to us.” 

- Superintendent, Southern Tier 



When families are involved, this movement often 
results in students changing schools. 

A certain amount of student movement is to be 
expected in any school system. However, some students 
are disproportionately likely to make multiple moves. A 
1 994 study by the United States General Accounting 
Office [8] using data from a nationally representative 
sample of 1 5 ,000 third graders found that about 1 7 per- 
cent had attended three or more schools since kinder- 
garten and therefore could be considered “highly 
mobile." These students were also more likely to be aca- 
demic underachievers. Forty-one percent of mobile third 
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graders scored below grade level in reading, and about 
31 percent scored below grade level in math. In compari- 
son, only 26 percent of stable students (those who 
attended only one school since kindergarten) tested 
below grade level in reading, and about 16 percent tested 
below grade level in math. The study also found diat 
highly mobile third graders were far more likely to repeat 
a grade than stable students. 

Similarly, some schools and school districts are dis- 
proportionately likely to experience higher rates of stu- 
dent mobility. Research has shown that student transien- 
cy tends to be highest in high poverty and inner city 
areas. However, chronic residential mobility of limited 
resource families also occurs in many rural areas. In addi- 
tion, these schools and the communities they serve may 
also have the least available resources, both economic and 
political, to address the needs of low income movers [1, 
2 ]- 

Examining Student Transciency in Rural 
EIpstate New York 

In order to better understand the incidence and 
effects of student transiency in rural upstate New York, a 
study was conducted in the spring of 2002 involving a 
mail survey of 1 36 persistently poor upstate school dis- 
tricts, and 141 wealthier, or economically advantaged dis- 
tricts [a] . Survey respondents were either superintend- 
ents or district administrators most knowledgeable about 
the transient student population, including principals, 
heads of guidance and Special Education coordinators. 

The survey was coupled with subsequent follow-up tele- 
phone interviews in 51 districts, and site visits to 10 of 
those districts. 

There are distinct patterns of wealth and poverty 
across upstate New York. Disadvantaged districts in the 
study form a roughly S-shaped swath extending from the 
northeastern part of the state across the northern 
Adirondacks, through the St. Lawrence Valley, into the 
Mohawk Valley and then back westward across the 
Southern Tier. The weahhier districts are concentrated to 
the north of New York City, the Adirondack region, and 
along the metropolitan fringe of Syracuse, Rochester and 
Buffalo. Figure 1 shows all weahhier and disadvantaged 
districts, as well as those responding to the survey. 



Table 1 : Incidence and Consequences of Student 
Turnover: Disadvantaged and Weahhier 
Districts Compared 





Disadvantaged ^ 


Wealthier 2 


Average admission rate 


7.2 


4.5 


Average transfer rate 


7.8 


4.3 


Percentage of respon- 
dents stating turnover 
causes “significant” chal- 
lenges for the district 


19.0 


10.3 


Percentage of respon- 
dents stating newly 
admitted students gener- 
ally are of lower econom- 
ic status than already 
enrolled students 


46.4 


28.2 



1 N = 86; 2 N = 76 



“I think what happens is the affordability. Look at the 
cost of rental units and the income. Calculate the budg- 
et of a single mom working at minimum wage and 
check the cost of the housing. And if you look at that 
closely, it’s not hard to figure out that this person is 
headed for financial disaster unless something happens. 
It’s impossible to make those numbers work. The wages 
available and the housing costs are not compatible. You 
end up compromising at this point. There are people 
who are making choices between buying food and buy- 
ing medicine. Those are hard choices. There are no 
other resources to offset (this situation) that they are 
aware of, so we see a lot of those folks in crisis because 
of expenses that have become uncontrollable. You have a 
single mother in particular, and we work with a lot of 
those, ranging from 14 on up. It’s very difficult if a car 
breaks for example. $200 is a paycheck. That’s a hole 
right there and ultimately unless something happens to 
offset that somewhere, that person’s going to be in trou- 
ble. They have to make some hard choices. And general- 
ly it’ll come down to rent. I see people behind in rent 
because they’ve had to pay a utility bill.” 

- Staff worker in a county housing agency 
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The data showed highly variable student transiency 
rates, with some districts reporting annual admission and 
transfer rates of over 40 percent, while other districts 
reported virtually no admissions or transfers at all [b] . 
Admission rates were strongly correlated with transfer 
rates. Therefore, even districts with high levels of student 
transiency tended to have only negligible net changes in 
enrollments from one year to the next. 

One of the clearest patterns to emerge from the data 
is that student turnover disproportionately affects poorer 
districts [c] . As the data in Table 1 show, the level of 
turnover in the disadvantaged districts is nearly twice that 
of wealthier upstate districts. Additionally, disadvantaged 
districts were almost twice as likely to state that student 
turnover caused “significant” challenges, and almost half 
of the respondents from these districts stated that most 
newly enrolled students were likely to be of lower eco- 
nomic status than already enrolled students. This com- 
pares to only 28 percent of respondents from wealthier 
districts. Regardless of district economic status, however, 
district personnel from both poorer and wealthier dis- 
tricts consistently characterized the movement of low 
income students as both high frequency and short dis- 
tance, using terms like “ping-ponging,” “bouncing,” and 
“shuffling.” 

Interviewed respondents in 45 of 5 1 districts indicat- 
ed that low socioeconomic status of students was a major 
risk factor for high mobility. Administrators consistently 
reported a core group of disproportionately disadvan- 
taged movers undergoing coerced moves due to a variety 
of economic and social crises. 

Comments like the following were repeated over and 
over again in the course of interviews.”(The most fre- 
quent movers are) low SES, I don’t mean to characterize, 
but a lot of them (receive extra academic support servic- 
es). A lot of times I’ll get a Special Ed kid with a lot of 
needs and the school board will tell me, ‘don’t worry 
about it — in a couple of weeks they ’ll be gone,’ and 
sure enough 6 weeks later they’ve gone to another dis- 
trict.” 

Housing and Mobility 

Many communities in upstate New York have seen a 
gradual shrinking of populations as local economies and 



job markets tighten. This has gradually led to changes in 
housing markets and housing stock. As residents leave the 
area, housing prices drop, and dwellings are converted 
into rental properties, often managed by absentee land- 
lords. Under these circumstances the quality of housing 
stock may noticeably deteriorate, leading to increased 
mobility as households move to escape unacceptable or 
dangerous living conditions. 

Not surprisingly, in 70 percent of districts where 
interviews were completed, administrators identified 
housing-related issues as strongly related to mobility. 
While low cost housing may in some cases initially attract 
poor families to an area [2], it may also perpetuate a 
more localized chronic mobility, especially if the housing 
stock is of marginal quality. One administrator said, “It 
seems like they’re moving from district to district 
because of housing. . .You should see some of the places 
they’re moving into. A lot of times the housing is in such 
disrepair! They get into conflicts with landlords because 
of this and they’ll move on because the housing is so 
bad.” By contrast, among disadvantaged rural districts 
with markedly low student turnover, a common charac- 
teristic was the relative lack of available housing, particu- 
larly among smaller, more isolated districts. 

Regardless of the housing quality however, many resi- 
dents struggle with simple affordability. [6] In much of 
upstate New York, predominantly low paid service sector 
work is the only employment available to most people 
with just a high school diploma. This work often pays 
minimum wage or only slightly above, leaving households 
in conditions of chronic economic insecurity. 

Fiscal and Administrative Consequences 
for Schools 

Student transiency can have tremendous fiscal and 
administrative impacts on school districts as they attempt 
to service pupils disproportionately in need of special and 
remedial education. District budgets are prepared for 
each successive year based on the enrollments and need 
of the previous year’s student body. Yet, residential mobil- 
ity of high needs students may place school districts in 
highly unpredictable planning circumstances. This is par- 
ticularly true of smaller districts that have less fiscal 
resources at their disposal in which even small enroll- 
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Student transiency and 
the chronic residential 
mobility of resource lim- 
ited households is both 
symptomatic of, and a 
contributing factor to, 
community and house- 
hold disadvantage. 




ment changes can have significant fis- 
cal and administrative consequences. 
A superintendent from a small, rural 
district with an enrollment of 
between 600 and 700 students, 
explained, “There is increased pres- 
sure on school budgets. One sixth of 
our budget is targeted towards spe- 
cial needs kids. This year, we had 
budgeted $100,000 for expenses 
associated with kids we anticipated 
would move into the district. We fig- 
ured that we could expect 4 special 
needs kids to move into the district. 
We had 1 0 actually move in and we 
ended up needing to spend 
$250,000 to meet their needs, so we 
went $150,000 over our budget. We 
are a small district, and so this was 
significant.” Fiscal burdens of this 
type are not easily absorbed. 

These kinds of budget over-runs 
eventually are reflected in local tax 
levies, which in turn result in raised 
rents, increasing already existing 
housing insecurity among low 
income families. The disturbing con- 
sequence is that in the poorest dis- 
tricts where the transiency of high- 
need and high-cost students is likely 
to be the most pronounced, mobile 
students quickly begin to represent a 
liability to financially strapped 
school districts. 

Transient students represent lia- 
bilities to school districts in other 
regards as well. The 2001 No Child 
Left Behind Act (NCLB) requires 
states to use testing as a means of 
holding local school systems 
accountable for the academic prepa- 
ration provided to students. This is 
based on the assumption that student 
test scores from a given school 



reflect the academic preparation that 
school has been able to provide. 
However, student transiency compli- 
cates this assumption, and in high 
mobility schools and districts, 
schools may be held “accountable” 
for underachieving and at-risk stu- 
dents who have disrupted academic 
experiences and may have only been 
in the local school system for com- 
paratively short periods of time. 
Because of this, NCLB may inadver- 
tently create disincentives for 
schools to retain mobile, low-achiev- 
ing students [9] [d]. 

Conclusion 

Student transiency and the 
chronic residential mobility of 
resource limited households is both 
symptomatic of, and a contributing 
factor to, community and household 
disadvantage. The impacts of student 
transiency on school districts are 
serious. In economic decline, many 
districts in the upstate region have 
seen gradual enrollment decreases 
along with shrinking tax bases, leav- 
ing districts with dwindling 
resources. Those districts that face 
especially high or unpredictable lev- 
els of student turnover are placed in 
circumstances in which they are like- 
ly to experience unpredicted budget 
overruns because of the high per- 
centage of high need students among 
the most mobile populations. 

While national education policy 
is currently framed by the promise 
of “leaving no child behind,” evi- 
dence suggests that transient stu- 
dents are being left behind. As a 
guidance counselor working within a 
high transiency district remarked 
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about his district’s revolving door of 
students, “No one owns these kids. 
They have no political or economic 
power. The chances of reform hap- 
pening (for them) are certainly less 
than they might be for other groups. 
No one speaks on behalf of these 
kids and they are less likely to advo- 
cate on behalf of themselves.” At the 
very least, this is a compelling reason 
to further document student tran- 
siency, and particularly in rural areas 
where it has so far received little 
attention. 

First, there is a strong need for 
the systematic gathering of basic 
information on mobile students 
across a range of district types, both 
urban and rural. This information 
includes socio-demographic charac- 
teristics of mobile students, where 
students are coming from, where 
they are going to, the reasons for the 
movement, the proportion of school 
moves that are accompanied by resi- 
dential moves, and whether transien- 
cy has increased or decreased over 
time. Second, research is needed on 
the impacts on schools and the 
effects of various school reform 
measures. 

Flow are school districts differ- 
entiated by factors such as size, 
wealth, and urban proximity differ- 
ently affected by transiency in terms 
of its occurrence and impacts? Last, 
what programming appears to be 
effective in reducing transiency, or at 
least mitigating its more negative 
effects? Similarly, are there school 
reforms that may have inadvertently 
increased student mobility, such as 
the provisions in N CLB allowing for 
transfers out of so-called “failing” 



schools? In the short term, research 
leading to the institutional recogni- 
tion of transient students as an iden- 
tified and targetable student popula- 
tion would increase the chances for 
devising appropriate programming 
and garnering resources needed by 
schools and the communities they 
serve. 

One such programmatic 
response at the federal level is the 
McKinney-Vento Flomeless 
Assistance Act reauthorized by 
NCLB. This Act entitles homeless 
children to free and appropriate 
public education, allocating Title I 
funds to that end. Yet, many tran- 
sient students at any given time may 
not technically be homeless by the 
criteria of McKinney-Vento. 
Additionally, while McKinney- 
Vento ’s reauthorization expands the 
definition of homelessness to include 
a wider range of homeless situations 
[e], it’s not clear how consistently 
the Act is implemented and enforced 

[ 4 ]. 

At the local level, programmatic 
options for schools may include staff 
development focused on the needs 
of mobile students, as well as stu- 
dent “newcomer” programs, and 
outreach to parents and families. 
Given that most mobility associated 
with student transiency is highly 
localized, increased inter-district 
collaboration may also be indicated, 
at the very least in the streamlining 
of student record-sharing to facili- 
tate placement and programming 
consistency for mobile students. 
Collaborative activity could also 
extend to inter-district youth risk 
prevention programming and the 




While national education 
policy is currently 
framed by the promise 
of ‘leaving no child 
behind,’ evidence 
suggests that transient 
students are being left 
behind . 
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development of deeper networks 
between schools and other local 
service -providing organizations. This 
does not imply school consolidation, 
however, which may only further 
risk eroding the social and civic 
resources of rural communities [5], 
Schools can take steps to lessen the 
incidence and severity of student 
transiency [f]. However, these are 
not simply issues for schools and 
school districts, but rather are 
embedded within communities and 
broader processes of political and 
economic change. Any amount of 
school reform, no matter how 
sweeping, will not change the basic 
facts of the economic conditions 
experienced by so many families in 
rural New York and elsewhere in the 
United States. While chronic resi- 
dential mobility is a problem for 
families and communities, the real 
problem is economic insecurity that 
has been made significantly worse by 
increased income inequality, changes 
within labor and housing markets, 
and the removal of government-pro- 
vided social supports. Welfare 
reform’s 1996 Personal Responsibility 
and Work Opportunities Reconciliation 
Act (PRWORA) has put a S year cap 
on aid disbursement, requiring par- 
ticipation in work or work related 
activities. And yet, minimum wage 
work without appropriate supports 
virtually guarantees poverty and 
insecurity [g]. While the impact has 
been significant in terms of the num- 
ber of people moving off welfare, 
research has indicated that these 
changes have increased housing inse- 
curity for many households [3], 
“Personal responsibility” does 



not ensure escape from insecurity 
and the world of the working poor. 
Regardless of innovative educational 
reform, without employment oppor- 
tunities offering a livable wage, 
without access to safe and affordable 
housing, and without functioning 
social support systems for families in 
distress, the social insecurity at the 
root of chronic residential mobility 
will unquestionably remain. 

Endnotes 

a. District economic status was 
assessed by the Combined 
Weahh Ratio (CWR), a measure 
of relative district wealth used 
by the New York State Education 
Department to determine annu- 
al levels of state aid. CWR is 
calculated as the total local 
school district income and prop- 
erty wealth divided by the num- 
ber of local school district stu- 
dents as a ratio of the total 
income and property wealth in 
New York state divided by the 
total number of students in New 
York state. Disadvantaged dis- 
tricts were identified as those 
districts whose CWR values fell 
into the bottom third quantile 
for all upstate districts each year 
for between 1991 and 1999, the 
years for which data were avail- 
able at the time of the study. 
Advantaged districts were 
defined as those whose 
Combined Weahh Ratio values 
fell into the top third quantile 
each year during that time peri- 
od. 

b. The turnover rate is defined as 
the number of students entering 



a district during the year plus 
the number exiting (excluding 
dropouts) as a percentage of the 
beginning of year enrollment, 
grades 2-12. 

c. Turnover rates were negatively 
correlated with district CWR 
values for the year of the study, 
and positively correlated with 
participation in income-eligible 
free and reduced lunch pro- 
gramming. Correlations were 
statistically significant at the .01 
level (data not shown here) . 

d. This was the conclusion of a 
recent NewYorkTimes article 
(“To Cut Failure Rate, Schools 
Shed Students” by Tamar Lewin 
and Jennifer Medina, July 31 , 
2003: A1 , B8) that found under- 
achieving students were increas- 
ingly being counseled or forced 
to leave New York City public 
schools in response to the new 
“accountability” demands for 
high academic performance. 

e. Legally “homeless” children 
include those who live in a 
dwelling that lacks basic services 
such as electricity or water, who 
live in temporarily in motels or 
emergency shelter, parks or 
public spaces, or who live in 
temporary arrangements with 
other families. 

f. See, for example, the articles on 
school responses in Section III: 
Reform Strategies, in the special 
issue ofThe Journal of Negro 
Education 72(1) dedicated to the 
topic of student transiency. 

g. The current value of minimum 
wage in constant dollars is 
worth about 70 percent of what 
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it was worth in 1968 [6], 
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R ecent federal policies have 
attempted to improve the 
preparation of students for 
work and the transition from school 
to work. The 1990 reauthorization of 
the Carl D. Perkins Applied Technology 
and Vocational Education Act was a sig- 
nificant policy shift in its call for 
coordination between secondary and 
postsecondary educational institu- 
tions. The School-to-Work Opportunity 
Act (STWOA) of 1994 integrated 
vocational and academic educational 
programs for all students, not just 
targeted populations. School-to- 
work programs typically include 
cooperative educa-tion/ internships 
and youth apprenticeships. These 
programs are available in both high 
schools and community colleges. 

Cooperative education involves 
written arrangements between 
schools and employers and vocation- 
al training and work periods during 
school time to fulfill the cooperative 
program. Youth apprenticeships 
require paid work experience, coor- 
dination between school and work- 
place learning, recognized creden- 
tials available at the end of the pro- 
gram, and governance by a broad set 
of institutional partners. 

School-to-work programs pro- 
vide several advantages. They reduce 
some of the floundering that young 
workers often experience as they 
enter the workforce. Schools can 



more easily develop educational pro- 
grams that meet the needs of region- 
al employers. And, employers can 
more easily recruit qualified work- 
ers. 

Although there is considerable 
interest in school-to-work programs, 
employer participation is considered 
a major obstacle, especially in rural 
areas. This paper first discusses the 
context for job training in rural 
labor markets. Next, it reviews the 
literature on why employers partici- 
pate in school-to-work programs as 
well as apprenticeships. Finally, it 
analyzes data from a recent survey of 
employers to assess their involve- 
ment in these programs. 

The Context 

Rural communities face numerous 
obstacles in promoting workforce 
development. Below, these issues are 
discussed as they relate to the supply 
of and demand for labor, as well as 
the institutional structure. 

Labor Supply 

Residents in rural areas, on aver- 
age, have lower levels of formal 
schooling and training than do urban 
areas. There is evidence that the gap 
between urban and rural areas has 
increased in terms of education, cog- 
nitive skills and work experience [7] . 
In addition, research conducted by 
the Economic Research Service 



found that rural employers provided 
fewer opportunities for training; 
more than 60 percent of rural work- 
ers do not receive any on-the-job 
training at all [9], 

Returns to human capital are 
lower in rural areas than they are in 
urban areas because of the limited 
potential demand for workers who 
have more skills and experience. 
Lower returns on investments in 
human capital encourage workers to 
migrate to urban areas where they 
can earn higher wages. This dynamic 
relationship between human capital 
investments and out-migration dis- 
courages rural employers from 
investing in training. These rural 
employers perceive few benefits, 
fearing that once trained, workers 
will leave in search of better jobs. 
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Labor Demand 

Several studies suggest there has 
been a marked shift nationally in 
employer demand away from jobs 
requiring less education to jobs 
demanding higher levels of skills [4] . 
This process has been referred to as 
the skills mismatch. Most of the 
explanations for this shift emphasize 
technological advances (especially 
computer technology) and growing 
international competition, which has 
devalued low- skilled work in the 
United States [3], Even in the jobs 
that continue to be filled by low- 
skilled workers, employers are 
demanding an increasingly complex 
set of social skills due to organiza- 
tional changes and the need to inter- 
act with customers. These shifts, 
however, may be occurring less in 
rural than in urban areas, in part 
because employers in rural areas 
tend to be later in the profit/ prod- 
uct cycle than those in urban areas 
[6], Innovative and high profit firms 
are most likely to be located in met- 
ropolitan areas where they have bet- 
ter access to producer services, con- 
sumer markets and linkages with 
other firms in their industry. 

Institutional Factors 

Rural labor markets are disadvan- 
taged compared to urban markets in 
their institutional structure. In many 
metro areas, intermediaries help 
match the demand for and supply of 
labor. For example, temporary 
firms, unions and community -based 
organizations are involved in train- 
ing, recruitment, mentoring and 
other elements of workforce devel- 
opment. Intermediaries influence 



the functioning of local labor mar- 
kets in several ways. By maintaining 
strong linkages with employers, they 
can provide workers with more 
complete information on vacancies 
and the specific skills required for 
positions. Intermediaries can provide 
more complete information to 
employers about the productivity of 
workers. They also can facilitate 
school-to-work programs by im- 
proving the flow of information 
between employers, workers and 



and information flows. Unions also 
play an important role in employer- 
provided training, as these unionized 
firms tend to offer greater opportu- 
nities for mobility than do nonunion 
firms. Unions frequently sponsor 
apprenticeships and other similar 
programs. 

Why Do Employers 
Participate? 

How many employers are in- 
volved in school-to-work programs? 




There is evidence that the 
gap between urban and 
rural areas has increased 
in terms of education, 
cognitive skills and work 
experience. 




training institutions. 

Rural communities have fewer 
labor market intermediaries than do 
urban areas. Distance and density, 
and the lack of a critical mass, may 
explain the differences. Because 
employers and workers are spread 
out across a broader region, it is 
more difficult for intermediaries to 
function. Another institutional dif- 
ference is the lack of unions in most 
rural areas. The lack of unions in 
many rural areas has an important 
effect on wages, worker mobility 



In 1997, the U.S. Census Bureau 
conducted a survey of private estab- 
lishments with 20 or more employ- 
ees and found that approximately 26 
percent were participating in school- 
to-work partnerships. Large firms 
and service sector establishments 
were most likely to participate. In a 
study of several school-to work pro- 
grams, Hughes concludes that 
recruitment is not the major reason 
why these programs fail [5], There is 
evidence, however, that there are sig- 
nificant turnover problems with 
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Large firms 

and employers in larger 
communities are more 
likely to be involved 
than are small firms and 
those in smaller cities. 




these programs, with employers 
dropping out after a short period 
[ 10 ]. 

Bailey, Hughes and Barr examine 
why employers participate in school- 
to-work programs by surveying 
employers participating in five 
school-to-work programs and 
employers not participating in these 
programs in the same labor market 
area [If Several employer character- 
istics are related to involvement in 
school-to-work programs. The 
strongest influence is firm size; large 
firms are more likely to provide 
internships. They hypothesize that 
program officers may turn to large 
firms first because they can offer 
more opportunities for students. 
Employers with interns are more 
likely to have progressive human 
resource practices. Their interpreta- 
tion is that school-to-work programs 
are part of a larger package of 
human resource policies that 
employers use. A critical question is 
whether employers are motivated to 
participate in these programs by 
philanthropic concerns or self-inter- 
est. They also find that private for- 
profit firms are less likely to be 
involved in school-to-work than are 
nonprofit and government organiza- 
tions. They assume that nonprofit 
organizations are more motivated by 
philanthropic concerns than for- 
profit organizations. Bailey, Hughes 
and Barr conclude that “although the 
data are certainly open to interpreta- 
tion, it is hard to argue from this 
evidence that most firms are partici- 
pating out of a conviction that par- 
ticipation will advance their business 
in any direct way” [1 : 52], 



There is evidence that employers 
who become involved in school-to- 
work programs are generally satis- 
fied with the experience. Employers 
cite a number of benefits including 
access to low-cost employees, 
reduced training and recruitment 
costs, improved community rela- 
tions, and higher levels of productiv- 
ity (compared with recruiting regu- 
lar entry-level employees). Research 
suggests, however, there are costs 
associated with participation in 
school-to-work programs as well. 
There are expenses associated with 
administering the programs and the 
time of supervisors and mentors 
who work with the students. In one 
of the few studies to assess the costs 
and benefits of these programs for 
employers, Bassi and Ludwig found 
significant variation in the 
benefit/ cost ratios [2], They con- 
clude that among firms that were 
first to participate, it was unclear 
that economic benefits were suffi- 
cient enough to motivate employers 
to continue participating in school- 
to-work programs. 

Overall, the evidence suggests 
that firm size and industry are major 



determinants of participation in 
school-to-work programs. The litera- 
ture is less clear on whether eco- 
nomic or noneconomic factors influ- 
ence employer involvement and 
whether firms will benefit enough in 
the long run to continue being 
involved in these programs. 

Data and Methods 

To examine employer participa- 
tion in school-to-work programs, 
the author surveyed businesses oper- 
ating in nonmetro areas of the 
United States. The business sample 
was stratified by both industry (man- 
ufacturing and service industries) 
and the number of employees in the 
establishment (1-19 employees, 20- 
99 employees, and 100 or more 
employees). 

Approximately one-half of the sam- 
ple was manufacturing establish- 
ments, and the other half was service 
establishments. Twenty-five percent 
of the sample was small (1-19 
employees) firms, 35 percent medi- 
um-size (20-99 employees) firms, 
and 50 percent large firms. The 
respondent for the study was the 
person in charge of hiring, which 
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was, in most cases, the personnel 
manager or human resource direc- 
tor. Only establishments that had 
hired workers in the past year for a 
position that did not require a col- 
lege degree were included in the 
phone survey. The overall response 
rate was 57.5 percent. 

The models focus on employer 
and market characteristics, region 
and community size, and coopera- 
tion with other employers. Among 
the firm characteristics considered 
are profit/ nonprofit status (coded 
1 —nonprofit), firm size (number of 
workers), and industry (coded 
1 —manufacturing). Several work- 
force characteristics are included: 
percent unskilled workers (requiring 
no formal training), percent union- 
ized, percent women, and percent 
minority. 

Osterman argues that in tight 
labor markets, employers may be 
more inclined to invest in training as 
a way to retain good workers [8], 
Firms facing difficulty in recruiting 
also may be more likely to be 
engaged in school-to-work as a strat- 
egy to recruit workers. Two indica- 
tors of labor market conditions are 
included: the number of vacancies in 
the firm and the difficulty the 
employer is facing in hiring qualified 
workers. Employers were asked 
whether they would say it is very 
easy, somewhat easy, somewhat diffi- 
cult, or very difficult to find quali- 
fied applicants at the present time. 
This variable was coded on a four 
point scale. 

The level of competition firms 
face in their product market may 
influence involvement in school-to- 



work programs. Firms in highly 
competitive markets may not be in a 
position to provide formal training 
because they are forced to keep costs 
down. Two variables are considered: 
the level of market competition and 
foreign competition. Employers 
were asked how much competition 
they face in their main market or 
service area: none, a little, some, or 
a great deal. Employers were also 
asked how much foreign competition 
their organization faces: none, a lit- 
tle, some, or a great deal. Both vari- 
ables were coded on a four point 
scale. 

The context in which employers 
are located may influence their 
involvement in school-to-work pro- 
grams. Two characteristics that are 
especially important and influence 
employers’ involvement in school- 
to-work programs are Census region 
and community size. Finally, collabo- 
ration with other firms is examined. 
Collaboration may reduce some of 
the incentives to engage in school- 
to-work programs. To assess the 
extent to which employers collabo- 
rate with other firms in their train- 
ing efforts, employers were asked if 



they cooperated with firms in their 
community. These responses were 
coded as no (0) or yes (1). School- 
to-work is different from training 
because the trainees are not employ- 
ees, but the research suggests that 
employers anticipate hiring many of 
the trainees. 

Descriptive Results 

The average establishment had 
156 employees (including perma- 
nent full and part-time workers, as 
well as temporary or seasonal 
employees), with the range between 
one and 5,700. About one-half of the 
establishments were branches. Most 
establishments were nonunion, with 
only about 1 0 percent of the estab- 
lishments having current employees 
covered by a collective bargaining 
agreement. Approximately one-half 
of the average workforce was 
female, and about 20 percent were 
of a minority ethnic or racial back- 
ground. The average firm had five 
vacancies. Most employers reported 
that it was difficult to find qualified 
applicants at the present time. 
Almost half said it was somewhat 
difficult, and one-third (29 percent) 



Table 1 : Employers Currently Involved in School-to-Work 
Programs and Apprenticeships 




Percent of Employers 


School-to-Work Programs 


42.0 


Apprenticeship Programs 


32.1 


Skilled Trades 


43.3 


Health Care 


27.9 


Business 


14.6 


Other 


14.1 
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Table 2: Logistic Regression Analysis of Likelihood that 

Employer is Currently Involved with School-To-Work 
Program Apprenticeships 





All Employers 


Manufacturing 


Service 


Firm Size 


+ 


+ 


+ 


Percent Union 




+ 




Percent Women 


+ 






Percent Minority 


- 


- 




Difficulty Recruiting 


+ 


+ 




West (reference South) 


+ 




+ 


Midwest (reference South) 


+ 




+ 


Population 


+ 


+ 




Collaborative Training 


- 


- 


- 



reported that it was very difficult. 
More than half the firms reported 
that they faced a “great deal” of com- 
petition in their market or service 
area. Eleven percent said they faced 
a great deal of foreign competition, 
while 58 percent reported no for- 
eign competition. 

Approximately 40 percent of the 
employers reported they were cur- 
rently involved with a school-to- 
work program (Table l).This figure 
is significantly higher than the 
Census Bureau found in 1997. Over 
the past five years, many states have 
initiated programs, and this may be 
reflected in the results here. A small- 
er percentage (32 percent) of the 
employers indicated they currently 
offered an apprenticeship program 
for high school students. Among 
those firms offering apprenticeships, 
most were involved in skilled trades 
or health care programs. 



Factors Influencing 
Employer Participation 

Overall, several factors are relat- 
ed to employer involvement in 
school-to work programs (Table 2). 
Firm size and the size of the commu- 
nity influence participation. Large 
firms and employers in larger com- 
munities are more likely to be 
involved than are small firms and 
those in smaller cities. Employers in 
the West are much more likely to 
participate in these programs than 
employers elsewhere. Firms that 
have a higher percentage of women 
and a smaller percentage of minori- 
ties are more likely to participate in 
school-to-work programs. 

Because of the rather substantial 
differences between manufacturing 
and service firms, separate analyses 
for manufacturing and service firms 
were conducted. Overall, the results 



look very similar across the two 
industries. There are a few excep- 
tions. Unionization decreases the 
likelihood that manufacturing firms 
are involved in school-to-work pro- 
grams, but it has no effect on service 
firms. Similarly, recruitment difficul- 
ty is strongly correlated with 
involvement in these programs for 
manufacturing firms but not for 
service firms. 

Next, participation in youth 
apprenticeships is examined (Table 
3). In the full model, two variables 
are strongly related to participation 
in apprenticeship programs: industry 
and firm size. Manufacturing and 
large firms are most likely to partici- 
pate in the programs. Interestingly, 
cooperation with other firms in the 
community has a negative effect on 
participation in apprenticeship pro- 
grams. 

Again, the analysis was conducted 
separately for manufacturing and 
service firms. Recruitment difficulty 
increases the likelihood of manufac- 
turing firms involvement in appren- 
ticeship programs, while it has no 
effect for service firms. Cooperation 
with other firms in the community 
has a strong negative effect on serv- 
ice firms’ participation in appren- 
ticeship programs, while the rela- 
tionship is not significant for manu- 
facturers. Given the fact that service 
firms are more likely to engage in 
these collaborations with other firms 
in the community to provide train- 
ing, this may reduce some of the 
incentive for apprenticeships because 
the collaborations are providing the 
needed training. 
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Conclusions and Discussion 

A substantial number of employ- 
ers in nonmetro areas are involved in 
school-to-work programs of some 
sort. Yet, the number of students in 
these apprenticeship programs is rel- 
atively small, and they are concen- 
trated in a few traditional programs 
(skilled trades and health care) . The 
strongest and most consistent influ- 
ences on employer involvement in 
school-to-work programs are firm 
size and “recruitment difficulty.” The 
issue of firm size is a central prob- 
lem to almost all forms of employer 
training, whether it is youth oriented 
or not. Small firms face much higher 
costs for training. School-to-work 
programs may take other resources, 
such as time, that are prohibitive. 
Large firms also have more opportu- 
nities for school-to-work programs 
and are more likely to have employ- 
ees that can supervise these pro- 
grams. Firms facing hiring difficul- 
ties also have an incentive to be 
involved in school-to-work programs 
as a means of recruiting workers. 
This may mean, however, that partic- 
ipation will be influenced by busi- 
ness cycles. 

Rural employers face additional 
obstacles to implementing school-to- 
work programs. Because of the costs 
and the need to develop programs of 
a sufficient size, employers in urban 
areas may collaborate to achieve 
economies of scale. This collabora- 
tion may be more difficult in rural 
areas where there are fewer firms 
with similar training needs. 
Secondary schools and community 
colleges in rural areas also have 
fewer resources to devote to school- 



to-work programs. 

Employer participation is a key to 
the success of school-to-work pro- 
grams. Many of the programs that 
have been implemented are driven 
by training institutions and state 
agencies, with little consideration of 
why employers would want to par- 
ticipate. The evidence suggests that 
much more needs to be done to 
insure continued employer involve- 
ment in these programs. Below is a 
list of possible activities that might 
facilitate participation: 

■ promote employer-led pro- 
grams that identify specific 
skills and programs that are 
needed; 

■ find ways of overcoming prob- 
lems of density and scale 
through human resource associ- 
ations; 

■ encourage cooperation among 
school systems to reduce their 
cost of offering school-to-work 
and apprenticeship programs; 
and 

■ cultivate interactions between 
unions, temporary employment 
agencies, and other intermedi- 



aries and schools as a way of 
improving the flow of informa- 
tion in the region. 
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any community practition- 
ers would agree that the 
long-term prosperity of 
places is closely linked to two key 
elements; the ability to promote the 
educational advancement of young 
people and the capacity to create 
local economic opportunities that 
successfully retain or attract talent- 
ed, well-educated youth. Devising 
the right mix of tactics that can 
effectively promote the educational 



success of young people is a continu- 
ing challenge for many localities. 

As a rule, state and federal poli- 
cies remain largely focused on 
schools as the principal vehicle for 
promoting student achievement. 
There is no better example of the 
near singular orientation on schools 
than the No Child Loft Behind Act of 
2001 (NCLB), an ambitious law now 
in place in the United States [45], 
The NCLB notes that current federal 




support for elementary and second- 
ary schools is directly tied to their 
capacity to meet strict performance 
and accountability goals, particularly 
standards related to reading and 
mathematics. In cases where schools 
consistently fall short of achieving 
such standards, schools are subject 
to sanctions and parents are accord- 
ed the opportunity to transfer their 
children to higher performing 
schools located within their districts. 

While dedicated to the improve- 
ment of student achievement, feder- 
al and state policymakers, local edu- 
cation and community leaders, and 
parents must recognize one impor- 
tant fact; the academic success of 
young people is not a singular prod- 
uct of what happens in schools. 
Rather, families and communities are 
complementary resources that must 
be utilized to advance the education- 
al progress of local youth [38], As 
Lerner [27] noted nearly a decade 
ago, public investments in families 
and community organizations are as 
important as those dedicated to 
schools when seeking to promote 
student achievement. 

We focus attention in this report 
on a set of family, school and com- 
munity factors that can pay big divi- 
dends in advancing the academic 
performance of students. We docu- 
ment the central features within 
each of these three environments 
that can help promote the emer- 
gence of social capital, noting that 
young people embedded in families, 
schools and communities with high 
levels of social capital tend to do 
better in school. 

We begin by outlining key ele- 
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ments that have much to say about 
how well kids do in school. These 
include social capital attributes of 
students’ families, schools, and com- 
munities. Other important elements 
are native abilities of students, back- 
ground characteristics (such as gen- 
der and race), and socioeconomic 
resources found in the home, schools 
and communities that can influence 
school success (beyond those linked 
to social capital). Next, we examine 
achievement levels of public eighth 
grade students (as measured by their 
scores on composite standardized 
tests) and seek to assess the extent 
to which their test outcomes are 
influenced by the factors outlined 
above. Of special interest are the 
contributions of social capital meas- 
ures in shaping test scores, beyond 
those associated with background, 
native abilities, and available 
resources. Finally, we discuss the 
implications of our findings for guid- 
ing education policies that give full 
recognition to the multi-prong 
approach needed for improving stu- 
dent achievement. 

The Multi-Faceted 
Determinants of 
Educational Achievement 

There are at least three major 
dimensions that can play a central 
role in promoting educational 
achievement. We provide a brief 
overview of each. 

Innate Abilities and Background 
Attributes 

Over three decades ago, Duncan 
and his colleagues [ 1 4] noted that 
certain ascribed statuses (such as 



race, ethnicity and gender) have 
bearing on the life chances of indi- 
viduals. According to Coleman [9], 
these factors constitute the disadvan- 
tages of background. Recent works, 
such as the volume by Flora et al. 
[17], suggest that the legacies of gen- 
der, race, and ethnicity continue to 
shape the educational aspirations that 
parents have for their children, or 
the expectations that teachers may 
have for their students. 

In addition to background, there 
are advantages that some students 
have over others because of their 
cognitive abilities. For example, gift- 
ed students are better positioned to 
enroll in higher-level courses (e.g., 
such as advanced math or science 
courses) that can have an obvious 
bearing on test scores. Moreover, 
academic performance in prior 
grades has much to say regarding the 
student’s success in subsequent grade 
levels. Inclusion of such measures in 
our study is helpful in determining 
how academic success may be 
linked, in part, to the intrinsic abili- 
ties of students. 

Available Resources That 
Expand Student Opportunities 

The level of resources available to 
students at home, in their school, or 
in their community, can “comple- 
ment, reinforce, and add to their 
school experiences. Unfavorable 
conditions at home, school, or in the 
community may hamper children’s 
ability to learn in school” [46] . 
Families having sufficient financial 
resources can provide materials, 
equipment, and experiences that can 
contribute to the educational 



advancement of their child. As 
resources available to children in the 
home increase, the academic per- 
formance and school completion 
rates of these students improve as 
well [12, 13, 25,43,46], Having a 
college-educated parent also can be 
important since it increases the 
chances that a high value is placed in 
the home on the educational 
advancement of that child. 

Aside from family resources, the 
amount of money available to sup- 
port the educational activities of a 
school can have in impact on stu- 
dents’ learning environment and 
educational achievement [20, 31, 

48], Such resources affect the quality 
of school buildings, the availability of 
equipment, books, and other 
resources to support instructional 
activities, and the attraction or 
retention of teachers [42, 44], 

The level of resources available to 
support schools can be linked to the 
financial resources that communities 
are willing or able to dedicate to 
their schools. Certain localities are 
large enough or wealthy enough to 
support a variety of institutions and 
organizations that help meet most of 
the daily needs of its residents. Such 
places also have a sizable number of 
individuals with extensive experi- 
ence, knowledge and expertise that 
can be used to guide local activities 
or to attract quality jobs. 
Furthermore, such communities 
often have greater access to outside 
resources that can be tapped when 
needed to deal with an array of com- 
munity issues [29], The collection of 
human, organizational, and institu- 
tional resources in a community 
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shape its capability to get things 
done, including efforts designed to 
support the local educational sys- 
tem. 

Social Capital and Student 
Achievement 

A third major facet impacting 
student achievement is represented 
by the nature and level of social capi- 
tal that might be available to stu- 
dents in their homes, schools, and 
communities. According to Coleman 
[10], social capital represents the set 
of norms, social networks, and rela- 
tionships between children and their 
families, schools, and communities 
that are of value as they grow up. 
Stockard and Mayberry [42] note 
that “it involves obligations, behav- 
ioral expectations, and trust that 
develop from strong ties among indi- 
viduals in a group, channels of infor- 
mation that help people be more 
informed, and norms of effective 
sanctions that facilitate and constrain 
certain actions.” 

Smith et al. [40] further elaborate 
the meaning of social capital by sug- 
gesting that it includes both struc- 
ture and process features. Structure, 
for example, determines the oppor- 
tunity for, as well as the frequency 
and duration of, interpersonal inter- 
actions. Process, on the other hand, 
represents the level of involvement 
of individuals or institutions in the 
lives of youth. Both structure and 
process aspects of social capital can 
be found in the family, school, and 
community, and the two work in a 
complementary fashion. 



Family Social Capital 

Two structural characteristics of 
the family are thought to influence 
the emergence of social capital: the 
presence of one or both parents in 
the home and the number of sib- 
lings. Intact families have a positive 
influence on the academic success of 
their children since it increases the 
chances that a parent will engage in 
interactions with their child [8, 10], 
while the presence of many siblings 
can dilute the amount of time that 
parents can devote to any single 
child [13]. 

The process aspects of family 
social capital are demonstrated by 
the quality of parents’ involvement 
in the lives of their children. These 
include parents’ nurturing activities, 
such as helping children with their 
homework, discussing important 
school activities with them, and 
expressing high educational aspira- 
tions for them [13, 43], Process fea- 
tures of family social capital also 
include constraining activities, such 
as limiting television viewing, pro- 
viding adult supervision when the 



children return from school, and 
monitoring homework [30]. 

School Social Capital 

There are key structural compo- 
nents of schools that can affect the 
quality of social capital that is pres- 
ent in this setting. These include the 
socioeconomic background of the 
student population, the characteris- 
tics of peers, the nature of the learn- 
ing climate evident in the school or 
classroom, and the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the school [42], 

Schools whose students are 
drawn primarily from high socioeco- 
nomic status families, and who inter- 
act with high-status peers, are more 
likely to realize higher achievement 
[6, 12], This is due to the fact stu- 
dents attending higher SES schools 
are more likely to establish friend- 
ships with individuals have good 
learning skills and high educational 
aspirations [42], At the same time, 
higher status schools are likely to 
have well established norms and val- 
ues that place a premium on good 
academic performance [1], and have 
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teachers, administrators, parents, 
community members that support 
and expect high academic perform- 
ance [18, 23, 36], Closely linked to 
the socioeconomic context of the 
school is race and ethnicity. Schools 
comprised mainly of white students 
are more likely to be drawn from 
middle-class backgrounds, while 
those that are more racially and eth- 
nically diverse are more inclined to 
be from lower socioeconomic status 
families and neighborhoods [42], 

The presence of orderly environ- 
ments in the school and classroom 
help students excel since norms of 
behavior tend to be well articulated 
and problem behaviors on the part 
of students are limited [28, 36]. 
Another potential link to student 
achievement is school size (that is, 
the number of students enrolled in a 
school). To some, larger schools pro- 
mote achievement since they can 
offer students a richer set of course 
offerings , have better trained and 
qualified teachers, and have a more 
diverse set of educational support 
services [3, 19], Others argue that 
smaller schools are better because of 
lower student-teacher ratios, the 
greater attention by teachers to the 
needs of their students, the higher 
rates of participation in school activ- 
ities, and the lower rates of absen- 
teeism [20, 21, 22, 26, 35, 39, 47], 
There are process components of 
school social capital that help influ- 
ence student performance. These 
social capital attributes are repre- 
sented by the nature of interactions 
taking place among teachers, stu- 
dents and parents that help facilitate 
the educational advancement of 



these students. Active engagement of 
teachers and parents in the lives of 
students within the school setting 
can prove instrumental in promoting 
student achievement [23, 26, 36], 
Relevant activities include teachers’ 
interest in the welfare of students 
through positive teacher/ student 
interactions, and efforts to engage 
students in school programs and 
activities that help integrate students 
into the life of the school [16]. 
Students who perceive teachers as 
having a caring attitude, and who see 
these individuals as role models, are 
more inclined to want to succeed in 
school [22. 49], 

Students whose parents are 
involved in their school, through 
parent-teacher organizations and 
booster groups, perform better in 
their academic courses [15, 30, 33, 
41], While many activities are nur- 
turing, others serve to constrain 
undesirable behavior. Thus, parental 
contact with teachers or school 
administrators and between teachers 
and students concerning academic or 
behavioral concerns can indicate aca- 
demic difficulties and lower achieve- 
ment [30]. These contacts can help 
parents and teachers monitor the 
student’s activities and work as part- 
ners to support the child’s academic 
progress. 

Community Social Capital 

Schools are embedded in com- 
munities, and just as classmates, 
teachers , and parents may influence 
students’ academic progress, so can 
the communities in which youths 
reside [42], We suggest that localities 
with high community social capital 



are marked by extensive civic 
engagement and patterns of mutual 
support [34], Community activeness 
builds social capital since the net- 
work of relationships that develop 
from past local activities can be 
tapped whenever new efforts to 
address educational or other com- 
munity needs are initiated [34, 51], 

There are certain structural fea- 
tures of a community that can boost 
the creation and accumulation of 
social capital. These factors include 
proximity, stability, and equality [25, 
50], Proximity increases opportuni- 
ties for interaction among local resi- 
dents. Such interactions are neces- 
sary for building community bonds 
among residents. Residents who 
work and reside in the same locality 
are better able to remain connected 
because they have more time avail- 
able to establish or maintain local 
ties. 

Residential stability also con- 
tributes to the emergence of strong 
links among local people. Comm- 
unities having a cadre of long-term 
residents also have ample opportuni- 
ties to develop relationships that can 
be used to coordinate community 
improvement activities and to build 
community social capital [34], 
Residential instability, on the other 
hand, can disrupt local relationships, 
thereby reducing the social capital 
available to community members. 
Student mobility, captured by fre- 
quent moves by students from one 
school to another, can have negative 
consequences for the educational 
progress of children. Such moves 
tend to disrupt relationships built in 
each school and community, thus 
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Table 1 : Impact of Social Capital Attributes and Other Factors on Eighth 
Graders Math /Reading Composite Scores 



Major Dimensions Associated 

with Student Achievement on 


Level of Impact 
Composite Scores 


Student Native Abilities and Background 


Student classified as gifted 


+ + 


Average grades composite 


+ + + 


Student had Algebra I in Eighth grade 


+ + 


Student regarded as disruptive in class 


- 


Student skips, is tardy or absent 


- 


Student’s readiness for class 


- 


Teacher’s rating of student engagement 


+ 


Students’ interest in class and future value 


NS 


Hours doing homework 


+ + 


Female (vs. male) 


- 


Hispanic (vs. non-Hispanic) 


- 


African American (vs. non- African American) 




Resources that Support Student Opportunities 


At least one parent attended college (percent) 


+ 


Family income (group mean centered) 


+ + 


School per pupil expenditures 


NS 


Socioeconomic capacity of the community 


+ + 


Family Social Capital 

Structure 

Family structure 


One parent 


+ 


Two parents 


NS 


Number of siblings 


- 


Process 


How far parent expects child to go in school 


+ + + 


How often parents discuss school with child 


+ + 


Amount of time student spends alone after school 


- 


How often parents check child’s homework 


- 


How much parents limit TV time 


+ 


School Social Capital 

Structure 


Emphasis on academics 


+ 


Minority percent of enrolled 


- 


Percent on free and reduced lunch 


- 


School enrollment 


NS 


Average student attendance rate 


+ 



hampering the establishment of 
long-term relationships with individ- 
uals in these settings [40], 

Finally, equality can reduce social 
divisions that affect the quality of 
interaction [7] . Insofar as certain 
racial or ethnic minorities have less 
access to a locality’s resources, such 
disparities can become the basis for 
durable cleavages between a commu- 
nity’s powerful elites and disadvan- 
taged groups, particularly when local 
priorities are being determined. 
When residents feel alienated, par- 
ticipation in local affairs declines and 
collective action is fragmented. One 
outcome of high inequality is that 
less social capital is available to pro- 
mote collective efforts to improve 
local education. 

The process components of com- 
munity social capital can be demon- 
strated by the level of interest and 
caring that adult members of the 
community have for the welfare of 
another person’s child, and by the 
efforts of individuals and organiza- 
tions to engage children in commu- 
nity programs and activities that 
make effective use of their time and 
energy [4, 11, 40], Moreover, it 
encompasses programs that involve 
students in adult-youth relationships 
through church-based and communi- 
ty-based organizations [4], which 
allow young people to build strong 
bonds with adult mentors. 

An Overview of Our 
Methodology 

Our study is based on data col- 
lected for the National Educational 
Longitudinal Study (NELS), which 
was initiated in 1988 by the National 
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Table 1 : (Continued) Impact of Social Capital Attributes and Other 
Factors on Eighth Graders Math /Reading Composite Scores 



Major Dimensions Associated Level of Impact 

with Student Achievement on Composite Score 


School Social Capital 

Process 


Talks to teacher outside class 


- 


Teacher is nurturing to student 


- 


Number of school organizations involved in 


- 


Amount that parents contact school 


- 


Parent involved with other school organizations 


+ 


Amount parents volunteer for PTO 


- 


Community Social Capital 

Structure 


Residential stability 


- 


Residential longevity 


+ + 


Percent commuting 


Metro core 


- 


Other metro 


- 


Nonmetro, adjacent 


- 


Nonmetro, nonadjacent 


NS 


Voter participation 


+ 


Process 


Student belongs to religious group 


+ 


Number of nonreligious groups student involved 


in 


Number of leadership positions 


+ 


Number of times student has changed schools 


- 


Parent knows parents of child’s friends 


NS 


How to interpret the table: 


+ /- means the item improves /reduces test score by up to 2.99 points; H — b / - - means 


the item improves /reduces score 3-5.99 points; H — 1 — b / 


means the item 


improves / reduces score by 6 or more points. NS means the item has no significant impact 


on the score. 



Center for Education Statistics. The 
NELS data were supplemented with 
items from the School District Data 
Book (SDDB) and the Common 
Core of Data (CCD) files so that we 
could see the effects of key structur- 
al characteristics of the counties that 
encompassed schools that were part 
of the 1988 NELS study. Voter par- 
ticipation data, secured from the 
Inter- University Consortium for 
Political and Social Research, were 
also included in our study. 

We limited our study to public 
school students because we wanted 
to assess variations that might exist 
in tax-supported schools located in 
different places. We also excluded 
schools having fewer than 1 0 stu- 
dents who took part in the NELS 
study. This strengthened our confi- 
dence in the school-level measures 
that we calculated from the informa- 
tion provided by students’ surveys. 

Given these criteria, our analysis 
included 9,199 eighth grade students 
enrolled in 687 public schools in the 
United States We used weights to 
ensure the representativeness of the 
various racial and ethnic populations 
included in this study [24], 

What Factors Matter Most 
in Promoting Student 
Achievement? 

Table 1 presents a listing of items 
available in the NELS database that 
best captures the major dimensions 
that we view as important to student 
achievement. Variables are classified 
into five major groupings: (1) stu- 
dent native abilities and background 
characteristics; (2) resources avail- 
able to support student opportuni- 



ties; (3) family social capital; (4) 
school social capital; and (S) com- 
munity social capital. For this study, 
achievement is represented by 
math /reading composite scores of 
eighth grade students, a measure that 
is closely aligned with the type of 
standardized tests now being admin- 



istered by states in response to the 
accountability and performance 
requirements associated with the No 
Child Left Behind Act of 2001 . 

Table 1 reveals that a large num- 
ber of variables are significant pre- 
dictors of Eighth grade math/ read- 
ing composite test scores. Of the 
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Table 2: Predicted Composite Test Scores of eighth Grade Students 

Having High and Low Levels of Assets within Each Dimension 



Major Dimensions 


Strength of the Assets 
Available to the Student 

Point 

Low Level High Level Range 


Intercept 


24.639 


24.639 


— 


Student Native Abilities and Background 


- 6.386 


23.586 


29.972 


Resources that Support Student Opportunities 


- 4.701 


5.587 


10.287 


Family Social Capital Structure 


- 1.350 


0.390 


1.74 


Family Social Capital Process 


-2.835 


11.769 


14.604 


School Social Capital Structure 


5.859 


17.905 


12.046 


School Social Capital Process 


- 3.955 


- 2.053 


1.902 


Community Social Capital Structure 


- 3.841 


0.117 


3.959 


Community Social Capital Process 


- 0.060 


0.291 


0.351 


Net Effect on Standardized Test Scores 


7.370 


82.232 


74.861 



student abilities and background 
variables, the two measures of ability 
(gifted status and grade point aver- 
age) and taking Algebra I are espe- 
cially important. Several measures of 
student readiness and commitment 
to school are significant as well. 
Hours spent doing homework and 
engagement in the classroom have 
positive net effects on eighth grade 
test scores. The magnitude of these 
effects over the range of possible val- 
ues is on par with taking Algebra I. 
Interest in math and English classes 
are inconsistent, while readiness for 
class has a negative effect after con- 
trolling for other variables. Students 
rated by their teachers as disruptive 
and those with poor attendance 
records score lower on tests. Finally, 
the disadvantages experienced by 
minorities (African Americans and 
Hispanics) and females on our stan- 
dardized tests remain even after con- 
trolling for several important vari- 
ables in our statistical model. 

Consistent with previous status 
attainment research, results in Table 
1 also show that family resources 
effect educational achievement. For 
example, children whose mother or 
father attended college are more 
likely to have a higher test score. 
Likewise, test scores tend to be high- 
er among children from higher 
income families. School resources, as 
measured by per student expendi- 
tures, have little effect on test 
scores. Community resources (i.e., 
socioeconomic capacity), however, 
showed a positive influence on test 
scores. 

In keeping with earlier research 
on the structural aspect of family 



social capital [4, 25, 40], family 
structure has some impact on test 
scores. In particular, the presence of 
one parent in the household is asso- 
ciated with higher composite test 
scores. This seemingly surprising 
finding may suggest that single par- 
enthood may not, in and of itself, 
place children at a disadvantage in 
terms of educational performance. 
Rather, it may be the other factors, 
such as lower family incomes or less 
opportunities to interact with their 
children, which may impinge more 
directly on student achievement. 
Students with one or more siblings 
were less likely to do well on the 
eighth grade tests, a finding that is 
quite consistent with results from 
other studies [13], 

Family social capital appears 
important in shaping a child’s aca- 
demic performance. We find that 
students are more likely to have 
higher test scores if a parent express- 
es high expectations for their child 



obtaining a college degree (as com- 
pared to a high school diploma or 
not completing high school at all), if 
they discuss school programs with 
their parents, if parents place limits 
on the amount of time that the child 
was allowed to watch television, if 
parents don’t have to check home- 
work frequently, and their eighth 
grader spends little or no time alone 
after school. 

The role of school structure in 
helping young people perform well 
on tests is significant for some meas- 
ures, but not for others. For exam- 
ple, the number of students enrolled 
in the school has no significant bear- 
ing on test scores, but the percent- 
age of minority students and those in 
the free lunch program have signifi- 
cant negative effects. Schools that 
place emphasis on academic achieve- 
ment tend to have students who do 
better on the composite test scores. 
Higher attendance rates are also 
associated with higher test scores for 
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students at those schools. 

Regarding the social capital 
process variables, the frequency of 
teacher-student conversations out- 
side the classroom negatively affects 
test scores. This might mean that 
after accounting for ability and 
engagement, students who need to 
talk with teachers outside of class do 
so to address an academic or behav- 
ioral problem. Surprisingly, having 
teachers who are more nurturing 
and the degree of involvement in 
student organizations has a negative 
effect on test scores, but the impact 
is smaller than for other variables 
discussed above. 

Several other school social capital 
variables are significant in explaining 
test scores. Students whose parents 
are involved in a parent-teacher 
organization score lower on the 
tests, but those whose parents are 
engaged in other school organiza- 
tions do better on the tests (though 
marginally significant) . This might 
reflect a more ritual or passive 
involvement of parents in the PTOs, 
as compared to the intensive involve- 
ment of parents in such school-based 
activities as sports or band booster 
organizations. It is likely that this 
type of parental involvement fosters 
student-parent and teacher-parent 
relationships and helps the student 
stay engaged in school. On the other 
hand, in cases where the parent con- 
tacts the school, these interactions 
have negative effects on staying in 
school. This likely reflects instances 
where parental contacts are precipi- 
tated by the student’s disciplinary or 
academic problems. 

Results for community structure 



show some modest affects on test 
scores. Average years in the current 
home has a positive effect on test 
scores. Communities having higher 
residential stability or a higher per- 
centage of commuters also show 
negative associations with test 
scores. Three process measures of 
community social capital are influen- 
tial on test scores. Involving youths 
in a religious group has a positive 
effect, but participating in other 
youth organizations lowers test 
scores. Taking on a leadership role in 
these organizations has a positive 
effect, which suggests that a more 
in-depth mentor-protege relation- 
ship is necessary for the student to 
benefit. The number of times a stu- 
dent has changed schools worked to 
reduce test scores. Finally, parents 
knowing the parents of their child’s 
friends is not important after the 
effects of other variables are taken 
into account. 

Overall, the results in Table 1 
show that many social capital vari- 
ables, coupled with measures of stu- 
dent native abilities /background and 
access to resources (present in the 
home, school, and community), have 
significant effects on eighth grade 
test scores. More importantly, our 
findings suggest that these various 
elements outlined in Table 1 can be 
additive in much the same way as the 
Search Institute’s asset model for 
youth development and resiliency 
[37]. That model says that the accu- 
mulation of positive factors (or 
assets) available to a student 
improves their chances of being suc- 
cessful in school and in their transi- 
tion to adulthood. 



The variables included in our 
analysis form a powerful set of pre- 
dictors when viewed together in 
shaping students’ eighth grade com- 
posite test scores. This is evident 
when one examines Table 2. This 
information is generated from a 
regression model that helped us to 
predict what the composite test 
scores would be for eighth grade 
students having the most favorable 
conditions with regard to their abili- 
ties, background, resources, and 
social capital attributes, versus stu- 
dents having the least assets present 
within these various dimensions. 

The intercept serves as a starting 
point to predict the test score for 
eighth grade students and, in the 
case of our model, this starting point 
is about 25 points [a]. The remaining 
data in Table 2 show contributions 
made by each dimension in explain- 
ing student achievement. For exam- 
ple, students with the most favorable 
set of native abilities and background 
are likely to experience a net gain of 
over 23 points in their composite 
test scores, while eighth graders 
with limited native capacity and the 
greatest disadvantages as a result of 
their background are likely to suffer 
over a six-point loss in such scores. 
As the last column of Table 2 reveals, 
the difference between those with 
the least and most favorable assets on 
this dimension is nearly 30 points. 

While it is clear that native abili- 
ties and background contribute most 
to the test score outcomes of stu- 
dents, the process elements of family 
social capital are important in con- 
tributing to test score outcomes as 
well. For example, students living in 
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families with strong nurturing and 
monitoring activities are likely to 
experience nearly a 1 2 point gain in 
test scores, versus a decline of 3 
points for students living in families 
where such activities are absent or 
weak. The specific process attributes 
of family social capital that have the 
most dramatic impact are high 
parental aspirations for their kids in 
terms of college attendance, and 
parents taking the time to discuss 
school-related matters with their 
children. 

With regard to school social capi- 
tal, the structural components of 
schools have the most dramatic 
influence on test scores. Students 
enrolled in schools with positive 
structural features experience about 
a 12 -point gain in test scores versus 
students attending schools with weak 
structural attributes. Most vital of 
these school structural features are 
schools with high rates of daily stu- 
dent attendance, with high priority 
placed on academics, and with a 
small percentage of students 
enrolled in the free /reduced lunch 
program. 

Taken together, the structure and 
process conditions of the community 
result in net gain of approximately 4 
points for students living in the most 
favorable community social capital 
environments. And the community 
elements that prove most important 
are places having a high percentage 
of residents living in their current 
homes for a long time, that have a 
high rate of voter participation, and 
that a high percent of eighth grade 
students who belong to religious 
organizations. 



At a Glance 

The Multi-Dimensional Nature of Student Achievement: 

Several factors, working in tandem, have major impacts on student achievement. 

They include : 

■ the natural abilities with which a person is born 

■ the race and ethnic background of the student, and his/her gender 

■ the level of financial resources invested in by the parents, schools and communi- 
ties in advancing the educational activities of their children 

■ the strength of social capital available to young people, especially, the nurturing 
and monitoring activities provided by parents, school teachers and community 
members 

The Bottom Line: What Impacts Student Achievement? 

Based upon a national study of eighth grade public high school students completing 

standardized reading and mathematics exams, results show: 

■ Students with the most favorable set of native abilities and background experi- 
ence a net gain of over 23 points in their composite test scores. 

■ Eighth graders with limited native capacity and greatest disadvantages in terms of 
their background suffer over a six point loss in such scores. 

■ Students living in families with strong nurturing and monitoring activities are 
likely to experience a 12 point gain in test scores, versus a decline of three points 
for students living in families where such activities are absent or weak. 

■ Family social capital features that have the most dramatic impact on student 
achievement are high parental aspirations for their kids’ college attendance and 
parents taking the time to discuss school-related matters with them. 

■ Students enrolled in schools with positive structural features (high rates of daily 
student attendance, high priority placed on academics) experience about a 12- 
point gain in test scores versus students attending schools with weak structural 
attributes. 



What is most impressive is the 
collective impact of these various 
dimension on composite test score 
performance. As noted in the last 
row of Table 2, students with the 
least assets across all dimensions are 
predicted to have a math/ reading 
composite score of nearly 7.4 
points. For students with the 
strongest set of assets present on 
these various dimensions, composite 
scores are estimated to exceed 82 
points [b]. It is important to remem- 
ber that these represent both the 



worst and best case scenarios. 
Nevertheless, they do point to the 
complexity of factors that impact 
student achievement, especially 
beyond the boundaries of the school. 

Policy and Program 
Strategies for Enhancing 
Student Achievement 

A community’s long-term eco- 
nomic health rests, in part, on the 
presence of young people with 
strong workforce skills and solid 
educational credentials. There is no 
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better way for communities to build 
their human resources than through 
the educational progress of local 
youth. Promoting youth educational 
achievement, however, requires a 
deliberate effort to build strong link- 
ages among families, schools, and 
communities. 

Our results support the view 
that youths’ academic success stands 
on a three-legged stool — families, 
schools and communities. Still, the 
actions of legislative leaders at the 
federal and state levels appear to run 
counter to the ever-expanding evi- 
dence that this three-pronged 
approach is crucial to student aca- 
demic success. The No Child Left 
Behind legislation is a case in point of 
the continued reliance by policy 
makers on schools as the principal 
avenues for improving student 
achievement. 

Despite the fact that families 
represent the key environment for 
promoting the success of young peo- 
ple, little attention is given within 
education policy circles on ways to 
build parental capacity to be effec- 
tive agents for promoting the educa- 
tional advancement of their children. 

What may be worth exploring is 
the implementation of programs that 
could build the type of parental 
competencies that are vital to the 
creation of social capital within the 
home. This could include efforts to 
promote high-quality parent-child 
interactions, build children’s self- 
confidence, raise their educational 
aspirations, and curb behaviors that 
inhibit academic progress. The intent 
would be to create a home environ- 
ment where parent-child relation- 



ships are strong and where a educa- 
tion is truly valued by parents. 

Although community social capi- 
tal may be less significant in influ- 
encing a student’s academic achieve- 
ment, one should not disregard com- 
munity social capital as a resource 
for children. Community social capi- 
tal most likely influences high school 
students’ educational performance 
through the variety of programs, 
organizations, and activities available 
in a locality. By these means, citizens 
can convey the importance of high 
educational performance to local 
children and show a willingness to 
help students develop the skills nec- 
essary to succeed in school and in 
adulthood. 

Without question, the pursuit of 
school-based solutions for promot- 
ing achievement should continue. 
This should include the nurturing of 
a school climate where academics is 
of central importance. Student suc- 
cess on the academic front is not 
likely to happen, however, without 
the involvement of families and com- 
munities as active partners. Such 
partnerships are less meaningful if 
schools limit the roles of parents and 
community representatives to a 
“philanthropic” type of engagement 
[2], In this type of partnership, 
schools see parents and communities 
largely as providers of financial or 
volunteer resources. What schools 
should strive to achieve in an “inte- 
grative” type of partnership with 
parents and their local communities, 
one where the two entities (parents 
and community groups) actively take 
part in the educational mission of 
the schools, who work in tandem 



with the schools in the pursuit of 
educational improvements, and who 
share in the governance responsibili- 
ty of these schools. This type of part- 
nership is essential to the emergence 
of a seamless system of support in 
the home, school, and community 
that promote the educational success 
of local youth. 

Endnotes 

a. Social capital also can accumu- 
late within any local group or 
organization, and thus can be 
used to further the private inter- 
ests of that group, sometimes to 
the detriment of other groups in 
the community (see Flora et al. 
2004). 

b. The average score on the com- 
posite math/ reading test for our 
entire sample of eighth graders 
was approximately 48 points. 
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Introduction 

According to the United 
States Department of Education 
[IS], teacher quality is more 
closely related to student 
achievement than other factors, 
including class size and per pupil 
expenditures. Schools located in 
sparsely populated areas, howev- 
er, often find it difficult to 
recruit and retain highly quali- 
fied teachers. Few teacher 
preparation programs are specif- 
ically designed to prepare teach- 
ers for the challenges of rural 
areas. 

Several pieces of recent fed- 
eral legislation that are primarily 
focused on the needs of urban 
schools have sought to improve 
teacher quality, while the unique 
needs of rural schools have 
largely been ignored. The No 
Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB) 
requires that all teachers be “highly 
qualified” by 2006 [16], Rural educa- 
tors often receive waivers that per- 
mit them to teach outside of their 
field of licensure, but NCLB will no 
longer permit that option. Another 
piece of federal legislation, the 1998 
reauthorization ofTitle II of the 
Higher Education Act, requires insti- 
tutions of higher education and 



alternative-certification programs 
that receive federal aid to develop 
standards for teachers, to set 
requirements for initial certification, 
and to report this information on a 
“report card” that can be used to 
evaluate the quality of their teacher 
training program. Title II defines 
highly qualified teachers as those 
who have state certification and solid 
content knowledge [17], 

This policy brief will: 



■ Review the teacher prepara- 
tion process in the United 
States with a particular 
emphasis on the impact of 
NCLB on rural schools; 

■ Use data from the state of 
Minnesota to analyze how 
various teacher characteris- 
tics impact student achieve- 
ment in rural and nonrural 
schools; and 

■ Provide suggestions for poli- 
cy consideration. 

Teacher Preparation 
Programs and Standards 

Each state has established stan- 
dards for licensing teachers, with 
many states having reciprocity 
agreements that recognize the 
licenses of teachers trained in 
other states. Teacher preparation 
programs have traditionally used 
course-based models that required 
aspiring teachers to pass a certain 
sequence of courses in particular 
content areas in order to become 
eligible for licensure. The number of 
courses required and the content of 
those courses varied between states. 
In some preparation programs 
prospective teachers have had rela- 
tively few practicum opportunities 
prior to licensure [14], 



Teacher quality has become a 
national policy issue in recent years. 
The debate has often focused on 
teacher quality in urban schools, but 
teacher quality is also an important 
rural education issue. The traditional 
course-based model provided aspir- 
ing teachers with an understanding 
of pedagogical theories and meth- 
ods, but often provided little train- 
ing that would prepare beginning 
educators to successfully teach in 
rural settings. For example, teachers 
in small rural schools often must 
teach a number of different courses 
that span several subjects. Carlsen 
and Monk [3] found that rural sci- 
ence and mathematics teachers often 
had less subject-matter coursework 
than their nonrural peers. 

Competency-based 
Licensure Models 

As a result of concern about 
teacher quality and teacher short- 
ages, many states have recently 
implemented teacher licensure stan- 
dards that use competency-based or 
performance-based models. The state 
standards for teacher preparation 
and licensure are often aligned with 
model standards set by national 
organizations. The Interstate New 
Teacher Assessment and Support 
Consortium (INTASC) [4] and The 
National Council for the 
Accreditation ofTeacher Education 
(NCATE) [13] are two organizations 
the have developed standards for 
teacher preparation [a] . Licensure 
standards can be used to measure 
whether aspiring teachers trained in 
either traditional programs or 
through alternative certification pro- 



grams have needed skills and knowl- 
edge, but the needs of rural schools 
are not usually specifically addressed 
in these policies [9], 

Twenty-four states have linked 
student academic content and 
achievement standards with teacher 
preparation standards as a way to 
ensure that beginning teachers have 
the skills and knowledge needed to 
create a high-quality learning envi- 
ronment [15]. Academic content 
standards articulate the skills and 
knowledge that students in a state 
are required to have. See Figure 1 
for a schematic chart that shows the 
relationship between student stan- 
dards and teacher preparation. 

Licensure Examinations 

Licensure tests are designed to 
measure the skills, abilities, and 
knowledge needed by entry-level 
teachers and generally are aligned 
with the teacher-preparation stan- 
dards in a state (Figure 1 ) . Statewide 



assessment systems are a key compo- 
nent of the standards-based teacher 
certification process. According to 
the United States Secretary of 
Education’s 2002 annual report on 
teacher quality, Meeting the Highly 
Qualified Teachers Challenge 
[15: vii] , “beginning Fall 2002, all 
new elementary school teachers will 
have to pass tests in subject knowl- 
edge and teaching skills in math, 
reading, and writing, while new 
middle and high school teachers 
must pass rigorous subject-matter 
tests or have the equivalent of an 
undergraduate major, graduate 
degree or advanced certification in 
their respective fields.” 

The tests are usually taken either 
near the midpoint of a preservice 
teachers’ academic preparation pro- 
gram or near program completion. 
The Praxis I and the Praxis II, devel- 
oped by the Educational Testing 
Service, are the most commonly 
used licensure tests, though some 



Figure 1 . Alignment between Student Academic Content Standards and 
Teacher Preparation Standards 
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Figure 2 : Percentage of Students who Passed the Minnesota Basic Skills Test 
in Rural and Nonrural School Districts, 2001-2002 School Year. 
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states have designed their own 
assessments [5], Passing scores are 
established by each state and not by 
the test publisher, which can make it 
difficult to determine how well 
beginning teachers are prepared if a 
state sets the passing level very low 
[ 8 , 11 ], 

Policymakers may be less likely 
to micro-manage teacher education 
programs when a state has a licens- 
ing examination [6] . Teacher prepa- 
ration institutions are motivated to 
align their training programs with 
the material expected to be covered 
on licensure examinations, so that 
their students will do well on the 
licensure examination. 

Alternative Certification 

As a result of teacher shortages, 
many states have implemented alter- 
native certification programs to get 
teachers into the classroom quickly, 
but a tension exists between ensur- 
ing that there are enough teachers 
and ensuring teacher quality. 
Alternate teacher certification routes 
have the potential to prepare individ- 
uals in remote locations to become 
teachers without requiring them to 



travel to distant locations for extend- 
ed periods of time. Alternate routes 
to licensure generally assume that if 
a prospective teacher has subject- 
area knowledge as represented by a 
bachelors degree in a content area, 
then student teaching and pedagogi- 
cal coursework can be compacted 
into a very short time period. 
Distance education programs are 
one way that aspiring teachers may 
be able to receive needed instruction 
to qualify for alternative certifica- 
tion. Alternative certification pro- 
grams often rely heavily on the 
results of licensure examinations to 
determine which licensure candi- 



dates are qualified. 

Research is just beginning to be 
published that analyzes the quality of 
alternative-route certified teachers- 
and none of these studies has focused 
exclusively on the quality of alterna- 
tively certified rural teachers. 
Darling-Hammond, Wise, and Klein 
[6] found that alternative-route cer- 
tified teachers were very unevenly 
prepared to teach with some pro- 
gram graduates doing quite well, 
while others lacked needed skills. In 
spite of possible limitations, alterna- 
tive certification programs probably 
will continue to expand in the future 
and may provide an important way 
for prospective teachers in sparsely 
populated areas to become creden- 
tialed. 

Career Ladders 

Alternate certification programs 
that quickly get prospective teachers 
into the classroom have blurred the 
distinction between student teachers 
and first-year teachers. Many states 
have designed tiered licensure sys- 
tems that have a career continuum 
with teachers progressing from 



Figure 3: Selected Minnesota Teacher Characteristics, Rural and Nonrural 
School Districts, 2001-2002 School Year. 
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“novice teacher” to “fully-certified 
teacher” to “master teacher.” Some 
states require school districts to have 
induction programs that are 
designed to provide novice teachers 
with support and mentoring from a 
master teacher. A goal of induction 
programs is to reduce the high turn- 
over rate of new teachers. The men- 
toring teacher also has the opportu- 
nity to continue to learn new skills 
and grow as an educational profes- 
sional [ 1 ] . An experienced teacher in 
a rural school who mentors a new 
teacher can provide training and sup- 
port that will assist the new educator 
in becoming a highly skilled rural 
educator. 



The Case of Minnesota 

The impact of teacher training 
and experience on student achieve- 
ment was analyzed for both rural 
and nonrural Minnesota school dis- 
tricts to compare how teacher quali- 
fications affected student perform- 
ance. Minnesota was selected for this 
study because it has a large rural 
population with 2 1 percent of all 
students attending a rural school 
[ 12 ]. 

Minnesota has one of the most 
rigorous teacher licensure processes 
in the United States, but permits 
teachers without full certification to 
teach due to teacher shortages. In 
small rural schools many teachers 
teach courses in several subject areas 



without full certification in all the 
subject fields. Only 15 newly certi- 
fied urban teachers — and no rural 
teachers, were credentialed through 
alternative certification programs in 
Minnesota in 2001; however, teach- 
ers with waivers were widely used in 
both rural and urban school districts 
[17]. The term “waiver” within the 
context of this paper can be defined 
as an emergency permit or out-of 
field authorization that permits a 
teacher without full certification to 
teach in a public school. 

Method 

This study analyzed whether stu- 
dent achievement, various student 
demographic characteristics, and 



Figure 4: The Impact of Selected Demographic and Teacher Characteristics on Student Achievement on the Minnesota 
Basic Skills Test, 2002. 
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various teacher characteristics dif- 
fered between rural and nonrural 
school districts. The study also used 
regression analysis to examine how 
various teacher characteristics 
impacted student achievement for 
rural and nonrural school districts. 

This study used student achieve- 
ment and teacher characteristic data 
for all 331 Minnesota school districts 
with secondary students. Two hun- 
dred and eight of the districts were 
classified as rural, while 123 districts 
were nonrural. These data were 
obtained from the Minnesota 
Department of Education for the 
2001-2002 school year. All of the 
data used were school and district- 
level data. 

District-level data is an appro- 
priate level of analysis for education- 
al policy research because school 
boards and policymakers need dis- 
trict-level information about how 
alterable policy variables can trans- 
form education to improve student 
performance [10], Most of the rural 
school districts in this study had only 
a single secondary school or had one 
middle school and one high school, 
so rural school-level data for a par- 
ticular grade was often identical to 
district-level data. 

For each school district, the 
results of the Minnesota Basic Skills 
Tests (MBST) were used as a meas- 
ure of student achievement. The 
MBST are considered the exit exam- 
inations in the state with math, read- 
ing, and writing tests administered. 
The math and reading tests were 
administered to eighth grade stu- 
dents, while the writing test was 
given to students in tenth grade dur- 



ing the 2001-02 school year. In 
Minnesota state-wide assessments 
were also administered to students 
in third and fifth grades during the 
2001-2002 school year, but the 
results from those grades were not 
included in this study, because the 
MBST provides a better overall 
assessment of how the educational 
process in the various school dis- 
tricts impacts student learning than 
an elementary assessment. 



n 




Results 

Differences between various stu- 
dent and teacher characteristics in 
rural and nonrural school districts 
are discussed in this section. The 
impact of various teacher character- 
istics on student achievement is then 
analyzed. 

The percentage of students who 
receive free /reduced price lunches 
is commonly used as a measure of 
poverty. Rural students were signifi- 
cantly more likely to live in poverty 
than their nonrural counterparts. 
Almost 34 percent of the students in 
the rural school districts were eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, as meas- 



ured by qualifying for free /reduced 
lunches, while 21 percent of the stu- 
dents in the nonrural districts eco- 
nomically disadvantaged [b]. Ninety- 
one percent of both rural students 
and nonrural students were White, 
while the students of color were 
split between a number of racial and 
ethnic groups including Black, Asian, 
Native American, and Hispanic. 

As shown in Figure 2 , rural stu- 
dents did significantly less well in 
mathematics as measured by the 
MBST than their more urban coun- 
terparts. The mean pass rate in rural 
school districts was 75.4, while it 
was 77.7 in nonrural districts. More 
than 80 percent of both rural and 
nonrural students passed the reading 
test, while more than 92 percent of 
all students passed the writing test. 

There were statistically significant 
differences between rural and non- 
rural school districts for all the 
teacher characteristics analyzed in 
this study (Figure 3). Teachers in 
rural schools had a mean of 15.4 
years of experience, whereas their 
nonrural peers had 14.3 years of 
experience. The typical rural teacher 
earned about $4,000 less per year 
than his/her nonrural counterpart. 
Even though rural teachers were 
more experienced, they were less 
likely to have received a master’s 
degree. About 2 1 percent of rural 
teachers had masters’ degrees while 
more than 38 percent of nonrural 
teachers had the degree. Nine per- 
cent of rural teachers were teaching 
out of their field of licensure or 
under an emergency permit, com- 
pared to 5.2 percent of the nonrural 
teachers. 
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Multiple regression was used to 
analyze the relative contribution of 
the four teacher characteristic vari- 
ables to student achievement in 
math, reading and writing. Student 
demographic variables and a rural- 
ness variable were also included to 
control for other factors that may 
have affected student achievement. 
As shown on Figure 4, passing rates 
on all three tests fell as the percent- 
age of students qualifying for 
free/reduced lunch increased. The 
higher the percentage of students of 
color in a school, the lower the pass- 
ing rate of students who passed the 
math, reading, and writing tests. 
Pupils in rural districts passed at a 
higher rate than nonrural districts 

[c]- 

As shown in Figure 4, teacher 
salary levels were positively related 
to student achievement on both the 
mathematics and reading tests. 
Surprisingly, a separate variable for 
teacher experience was negatively 
related to the percentage of students 
who passed the mathematics and 
reading tests. For example, for every 
additional year of experience, the 
percentage of students who passed 
the math test decreased by 0.46 per- 
cent [d]. 

The percentage of teachers not 
fully credentialed to teach all their 
courses and the percentage of teach- 
ers with masters degrees had little 
impact on student achievement on 
any of the tests. Overall student 
achievement on the writing test was 
very high, but none of the teacher 
variables had a significant effect on 
student achievement on the writing 
test. 



Policy Implications 

This study provides evidence that 
various teacher characteristics can 
impact student achievement. States 
across the United States have begun 
to make changes in their teacher cre- 
dentialing process to better prepare 
educators who know how to teach 
to standards, but these changes have 
often not considered the unique 
needs of rural schools. Three policy 
considerations will be discussed in 
detail below. 

1 . Permit rural schools to use 
teachers who are not fully creden- 
tialed. Even though rural teachers 
are less likely to be fully credentialed 
than their more urban counterparts, 
the use of teachers with waivers had 
almost no impact on student 
achievement. Ballou and Podgursky 
[2] assert that the high quality of the 
“social environment” of rural schools 
can compensate for the lack of 
teacher training. The requirement of 
the No Child Left Behind Act of 
2001 that all teachers must be fully 
certified for all areas that they teach 
by 2006, may be placing an unneces- 
sary burden on rural schools. 

2. Provide professional develop- 
ment opportunities for rural teach- 
ers to ensure that both new and 
experienced teachers know how to 
use instructional strategies that pro- 
mote student achievement. The aver- 
age number of years of teacher 
experience in a school district had a 
statistically significant negative effect 
on student achievement on both the 
math and reading tests. Maybe less 
experienced teachers have more 
energy and enthusiasm so they are 
better able to provide instruction 



that improves student performance. 
Perhaps, however, more experienced 
teachers have not kept their skills up 
to date so they do not know the 
most current techniques for increas- 
ing student achievement. An analogy 
could be drawn with the medical 
field, where the argument has been 
made that outcomes tend to be bet- 
ter when a patient has a younger 
doctor who knows the latest tech- 
niques (i.e., older physicians often 
do not keep up with current 
research) [7], Further research is 
needed to determine why years of 
teacher experience had a negative 
impact on student achievement. 

Rural school districts may need 
to provide teachers with additional 
professional development opportuni- 
ties that will help them keep up with 
emerging knowledge about teaching 
and student learning. Specialized 
programs for rural educators are 
also needed that will provide educa- 
tors with the content knowledge 
needed to effectively teach several 
subject areas. Some of these profes- 
sional development opportunities 
may take the form of distance educa- 
tion programs that offer professional 
development and/ or teacher creden- 
tialing while enhancing program 
accessibility for both prospective and 
practicing teachers in isolated rural 
areas. Innovative distance education 
could be provided in a variety of 
ways, including the use of Internet 
and web-based materials, interactive 
television, computer conferencing, 
and multi-media modules. 

3 . Review state and national 
teacher licensure standards to ensure 
that the standards require all teach- 
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ers, both rural and nonrural, to have 
the skills, knowledge, and disposi- 
tions needed to effectively teach the 
next generation of youth, policy- 
makers in the past have often 
ignored the unique skills that rural 
teachers need to effectively teach 
students in sparsely populated areas. 
Many skills needed by rural educa- 
tors, such as the ability to use expe- 
riential learning techniques and to 
differentiate instruction, are also 
skills that high-quality nonrural 
teachers should be able to use. Now 
is the time to review teacher licen- 
sure standards and certification 
processes to ensure that state poli- 
cies are thoughtfully designed to 
ensure that teachers, both in rural 
areas and nonrural areas, are pre- 
pared to effectively teach all stu- 
dents. 

Endnotes 

a. Additional information about 
INTASC can be found on the 
Council of Chief State School 
Officers (CCSSO) website: 
http : / / www. ccsso. org/ proj - 
ects / Inter state_N ew_Teacher_ 
Assessment_and_Support_Cons 
ortium/.The National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education website is at: 

http : / / www. ncate . org. 

b. The difference between the per- 
centage of students in rural and 
nonrural school districts qualify- 
ing for free/ reduced lunches 
was statistically significant at the 
p < .01 level. 

c. The percentage of students of 
color in a school district and the 
percentage of students qualify- 



ing for free/ reduced were both 
statistically significant at the p < 
.01 level on all three tests. 
Ruralness was statistically signif- 
icant at the p < .05 level on the 
math and reading tests. 

d. Years of teacher experience was 
statistically significant at the p < 
.01 level for both the reading 
and math tests. Teacher salary 
was statistically significant at the 
p < .01 level on the reading test 
and the p < .05 level on the 
math test. 
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ERS offers Rural Education at a Glance 



Rural 



R itr.il Americans unlay have aiiameri Imiomdlly high levels of 
education. In 2000. nrarly one In six rural adults had a 4-year 
college degree, about twice- tin; share ol a generation ago (Over 40 
percent have completed at least I year of college) However, rural 
education still lags urban levels, and large regional and racial differences 
persist The South, for Instance, with a third of the Nation's rural 
population. Is home to half of all rural adults who have not completed high 
school Rural Hispanic* and Black* are half as likely as non Hispanic 
Whites to complete college and at least twice as likely to lack a high school 
diploma 

The skill requirements of rural jobs continue to rise along with 
education levels Although less educated rural adults fared well in the lOOOs 
due to the robust economic expansion, their prospects are uncertain Many 
rural jobs historically held by workers with limited education have been 
lost to changes in production technology, overseas competition, and 
changing consumer demand Prospective employers are increasingly 
attracted to areas offering a concentration of well-educated and skilled 
workers, jus* as better educated youth and adults are still drawn to places— 
often in cities— that ofTer better jobs with higher salaries Although 
investments in nhic.it ton are not ,i panacea for |iLm struggling to at trad 
jobs and residents they can be an Important pan of a broader economic 
development strategy 

USOAs Economic Research Service (ERS) analyzes the ongoing changes 
in ttiral areas and assesses federal, State, and local strategies to enhance 
economic opportunity and quality of life for rural Americans. This 
publication provide* the latest information on the education-related 
characteristics ot rural workers (age 25 and older) and counties 

High school completion rates. 2000 (adults 25 and older) 




T his report from the Economic Research Service 
provides a snapshot of the education charac- 
teristics of rural America based on the 2000 Census 
and other federal data sources. 

Rural Education at a Glance contains the latest infor- 
mation on rural-urban education trends in the 
1990s, racial and ethnic differences in educational 
attainment, the effect of education on rural 
employment and earnings, and the persistence of 
low-education regions in the rural South and 
Southwest. 

Download the report at: 

http:/ / www.ers.usda.gov/publications/ 
rdrr98/ or request a free printed copy by sending 
an email to rgibbs@ers.usda.gov. 
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How do Rural Schools Fare Under 
a High-Stakes Testing Regime? 



Frank D. Beck 

Illinois State University 

S ome argue that rural schools 
are better than their more 
urban counterparts, others 
argue the opposite. On the negative 
side, scholars point to the disadvan- 
tage suffered by rural places, includ- 
ing higher levels of inequality, physi- 
cal and social isolation, residential 
turnover, limited economic opportu- 
nity, and fewer educational resources 
[3, 9, 19, 20, 26], More positively, it 
is claimed that the small size, educa- 
tional culture, level of training and 
experience of teachers, and the safe 
and orderly climate of rural schools 
are to their advantage [4, 11, 12, 13, 
24], The debate about rural schools’ 
performance is heightened by state 
and national use of standardized tests 
to promote accountability at the 
teacher, school, district, and state 
levels. Under a regime of high stakes 
testing as present in Illinois, other 
states, and as proffered by No Child 
Left Behind, it is important to think 
about how schools and their students 
might be affected by this trend 
toward education by accountability. 
This article will pay particular atten- 
tion to why rural schools may not 
perform well on standardized tests 
and, in turn, how an accountability 
system based on those same tests 



poses a disadvantage to rural 
schools. The article will also discuss 
the faults of high stakes testing over- 
all. 

Earlier studies show a strong 
association of school level outcomes 
with the socioeconomic characteris- 
tics of schools [16]. Factors beyond 
individual school or district control, 
such as the percent of students who 
are poor, the percent who are black, 
and the residential mobility of the 
students’ families explain up to 80 
percent of the variability in average 
test scores among schools. In this 
case, is it really fair to hold teachers 
and administrators responsible for 
aspects of students lives they cannot 
change? Moreover, is a test that pro- 
vides only a one-time snap shot ade- 
quate for measuring school perform- 
ance? Yet there is a reason to believe 
that schools end up sanctioned or 
rewarded more for their wealth or 
lack thereof than they are by actual 
student-learning, improvement over 
time, or performance indicators that 
control for the socioeconomic char- 
acteristics of their students. 

The Case of Illinois 

The state began testing reading, 
mathematics, science, social studies, 



and writing in 1993 under the 
Illinois Goals Assessment Program 
(IGAP).The Illinois Learning 
Standards Achievement Test (ISAT) is 
the revised version of the IGAP, 
matched to the newly adopted 
Illinois Learning Standards. The cur- 
rent ISAT contains more complex or 
difficult subject matter — a greater 
challenge for students and teachers, 
especially if accompanied by high- 
stakes consequences. 

Illinois places schools on an 
Academic Early Warning List if less 
than 50 percent of their students 
meet or exceed state standards on 
the ISAT for two years in a row. 
From that point, if a school does not 
make adequate yearly progress, they 
earn a space on the Academic Watch 
List. The latter is accompanied by 
increased state oversight including 
“. . .authority to approve or disap- 
prove all actions of the board of edu- 
cation that pertain to implementa- 
tion of the revised School 
Improvement Plan (SIP) .’’Though 
created locally, the SIP is “. . .submit- 
ted to the State Superintendent for 
approval” [8], High performing 
schools (i.e., exceeding state stan- 
dards) will receive relief from select- 
ed mandates and become eligible for 
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other grant monies. The State Board 
also publicly recognizes such schools 
with reports to the media and post- 
ings on the State Board of 
Education’s website. 

Employing the 2000 data for all 
Illinois junior high schools, Figure 1 
clearly shows that Chicago schools 
fare poorly under this designation 
system. Ninety percent of its school 
were eligible for the warning list 
that year. Schools in the metropoli- 
tan areas other than Chicago or in 
the suburbs are more likely to meet 
or exceed standards than not. Fully 
three-fourths of suburban junior 
high schools in the “collar counties” 
outside Chicago are safe from sanc- 
tion and earning accolades. Sixty 
percent of the schools in non-metro 
areas but proximate to one are also 
safe. Flowever, only 46.3 percent of 



the 158 such schools in rural areas 
that are farther from a metro county 
are safe. In 2000, 53.9 percent of 
these schools were eligible for the 
Academic Early Warning List, the 
first step toward the watch list, sanc- 
tions, and increased state control. 
Why is it that outside Chicago the 
most rural and isolated places are 
struggling the most to reach these 
standards? 

Race and Class Correlates 

This report is in no way imply- 
ing that rural or inner-city schools 
are failing the ISAT of their own 
accord. There are reasons why 
schools “succeed” or “fail,” reasons 
beyond the control of teachers and 
administrators. Though school desig- 
nations should be free of race and 
class bias [6], the Illinois system, 



whether intentional or not, acts to 
reward some schools and punish oth- 
ers primarily on the basis of their 
racial and socioeconomic composi- 
tion. The designation system in 
Illinois punishes poor, inner-city, 
minority schools as well as poor 
rural schools while rewarding rich, 
white, suburban schools. 

Designations also label as “bad teach- 
ers” many dedicated professionals 
who happen to, or even enjoy, work- 
ing in contexts that make it exceed- 
ingly difficult to reach the state 
defined “meets or exceeds” category. 
Following is an examination of why 
this is so. 

First, Table 1 provides some sta- 
tistics for schools in “downstate” 
Illinois (outside the Chicago metro 
area) as they are designated by the 
state system. The designations serve 




Chicago Metro Core w/o Suburbs of Core Other Metro Non-Metro but Non-Metro and 

Chicago Adjacent Nonadjacent 
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Figure 2 : Relationship between Poverty and School Performance on ISAT 
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as little more than proxies for the 
racial and socioeconomic composi- 
tion of the schools. On average, 22.5 
percent of the students were poor in 
schools that met or exceeded stan- 
dards compared to 61.3 percent for 
the schools eligible for the Academic 
Early Warning List. Similarly, on 
average, 4. 1 percent of the students 
in schools in the meets or exceeds 
category were black, compared to 
39.2 percent for the academic warn- 
ing category. Similar patterns play 



Income 

out for percent Latino, the mobility 
or turnover rate of the student body, 
and percent with limited English 
proficiency. Linally, and maybe most 
importantly, schools in the upper 
designation draw on tax bases with 
assessed property values more than 
1 .5 times those of schools in the 
lower category. It should be noted 
that while these values are for the 
rural and partially urban portions of 
the state, the disparities (i.e., 
inequities) are vastly greater 



between Chicago and its suburbs. 

The further evidence provided 
by Ligure 2 is quite compelling. The 
association between percent of the 
students who are poor and school 
performance is strongly negative. As 
poverty rates increase school test 
performance declines. The horizontal 
line is the 50 percent mark for 
deciding if a school could be placed 
on the warning list or not. for the 
state as a whole, fully 73 percent of 
the difference in school performance 
is due to the poverty rate alone. The 
sloped line indicates the strong 
inverse relationship — as poverty 
rates increase, school test scores 
drop. While this association is 
strongest in Chicago and other 
metro areas of the state, it is strong 
for rural Illinois as well — double 
that of the suburbs. Other variables 
(i.e., percent minority, the mobility 
rate, and tax base) are also highly 
related to performance, further, 
when all these factors are held con- 
stant, rural schools perform better 
than suburban and urban schools. 
That is, if you compare rural, subur- 
ban, and urban schools with the 
same income level and property val- 
ues, rural schools would have the 



Table 1 . School/ Community Characteristics by Designation Ranks for Downstate Illinois by Percentage Meeting 
or Exceeding State Standards. 



Label 


% Low Income 


% Black 


% Turnover 


% Latino 


EAVPP 


Meets or Exceeds (>50%) 


22.5 


4.1 


13.2 


2.9 


$99,344 


Eligible for Academic 
Warning List (<50% ) 


61.3 


39.2 


26.4 


16.9 


$62,918 



Note: 

ISAT — Illinois Standards Achievement Test 
LEP — Limited English proficient. 

EAVPP — Equalized Assessed Evaluation of Property 
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highest test scores. The isolated, 
smaller, schools nowhere near metro 
areas would be outperforming all 
other categories. 

Given the relationship between 
socioeconomic characteristics and 
school performance, one can only 
wonder as to why Illinois and the 
federal government are holding 
schools and districts accountable for 
test scores when the driving force 
for performance is beyond their con- 
trol. The next section describes con- 
sequences of Illinois’ system that 
other states and the rural communi- 
ties within them should note. 

The Impact 

of High-Stakes Testing 

As Rau, Shelley and Beck [16] 
and Baker [1] so adeptly put it, 
schools are to serve multiple func- 
tions, only one of which is to pre- 
pare young people for productive 



careers or, further, post-secondary 
education. Other functions include 
the provision of“. . .an emotionally 
secure and healthy environment and 
a sense of belong ing....’ [16], 

Schools should become second 
“homes,” comfortable places to 
learn. Additionally, schools are to 
educate future citizens with all the 
critical thinking, writing, public 
speaking, and argumentation skills 
necessary for active public life. 
However, even if we think like the 
Illinois Board of Education and the 
framers of No Child Left Behind that 
tend to view schools as firms pro- 
ducing goods consumable by and of 
benefit to society, the standard test 
and designation categories employed 
by Illinois and relied upon by No 
Child Left Behind may have difficulty 
attaining that goal. The policy will 
encourage many schools, particularly 
low-income and minority schools to 



overemphasize testing. As evidenced 
by Rau, Shelley, and Beck [16], if 
high- stakes testing continues: 

■ Schools will place too much 
importance on tests. Many ele- 
mentary students become 
extremely anxious while tak- 
ing exams [5,10,15,23,25] and 
schools will consider retention 
of kindergarteners until they 
can test well. [14,23,18]. 

■ After testing, teachers find it 
hard to refocus learning sepa- 
rate from the rote memoriza- 
tion engaged in for the test 
[22], For those states in which 
testing occurs at the end of the 
year (as in Illinois), teachers 
lose instruction time, thus 
increasing the summer setback 
[17], This is particularly prob- 
lematic for poor and minority 
students who suffer most from 
the summer vacation and need 




Chicago Metro Core w/ o Suburbs of Core Other Metro Non-Metro but Non-Metro and 
Chicago Adjacent Nonadjacent 
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to rehash covered material. 
Teaching to the test becomes 
highly probable and problem- 
atic [7,10,21,23], 

■ Other stakeholders with inter- 
est in test score outcomes 
(e.g. , realtors and homeown- 
ers with no school age chil- 
dren) will enter the discussion 
of school improvement, again 
with more interest in test 
score outcomes than true edu- 
cation and learning. 

■ Teachers will be judged more 
on test results than on student 
learning. Good teachers and 
good students in failing schools 
will be labeled as incompe- 
tent. The system co-opts the 
work of educators across the 
state who, over two years, 
developed the Illinois Learning 
Standards the ISAT is supposed 
to assess. 

Random Variation Awards 

Assuming the tests do not 
adversely penalize poor schools, 
assuming they do not adversely 
affect the multi-faceted educational 
mission of schools, and assuming 
none of the negative outcomes bul- 
leted above occur, there is still one 
more problem — mislabeling. Using 
the one time snap shot of school 
performance that Illinois does could 
lead to schools that are actually suc- 
ceeding being labeled as “in need of 
assistance” and vice versa. Since tests 
in each subject are taken at one time 
and measured by one assessment 
technique (i.e., bubbling in answers 
on an objective test), there is much 
variation within a school, and small- 



er, more rural schools are likely to 
have greater variation around their 
average. 

Using the same data which con- 
tains information on variance within 
schools, confidence intervals can be 
constructed around each school’s 
score; it can then be determined if 
the range contained the 50 percent 
cut-off point for the lower category. 
Figure 3, therefore, presents the 
likelihood that schools are being 
labeled correctly or possibly being 
mislabeled by the 2000 ISAT and 
accompanying designation system. To 
interpret, 64.7 percent of Chicago’s 
schools are likely being labeled as 
“Meets or Exceeds” or eligible for 
the Academic Early Warning List 
correctly. The remainder, 35.3 per- 
cent, are placed in a category, yet 
their score is close enough to the 
magic 50 percent cut-off point, or 
their students are quite variable in 
test taking ability, such that we can- 
not be 95 percent confident that 
they are categorized correctly. This 
means that a significant portion of 
Chicago’s schools are either being 
sanctioned when they should not be 
or awarded the “meets or exceeds” 
label when they could be on the 
warning list. 

Those schools in the suburban 
areas around Chicago, outside Cook 
County, are the most likely to be 
labeled correctly. Remember that 
these are the same wealthy, largely 
white schools that were less likely to 
be considered for the warning list, 
and mostly on the basis of their 
wealth. So, they benefit on two 
counts — rewarded for their race and 
class composition and in such a way 



that few of their schools are near the 
cut-off and likely to be mislabeled. 

As we move away from the suburbs 
or smaller metro areas, the percent 
of schools that might be mislabeled 
increases. Thirty-four percent of the 
schools in non-metro areas that are 
not adjacent to a metro area (i.e., 
the most isolated places) may be 
mislabeled. Further, these are the 
same schools that were more likely 
than not to be placed on the warning 
list to begin with (53.9 percent v. 
46.3 percent, respectively; see 
Figure 1 ) . Of those non-metro and 
non-adjacent schools on the warning 
list (81 schools), we can only be 
confident that 41 percent (or 33 of 
them) are labeled correctly. Forty- 
eight schools in this circumstance are 
labeled as “failing” when this might 
not be true. On a number of 
accounts, the designation system 
adversely affects rural schools. Also 
see Coladarci’s work on NCLB [2] 
for another example of how confi- 
dence intervals indicate the unreli- 
able nature of high-stakes testing and 
commensurate labels. 

Remedies 

To address the concerns raised 
above, the following changes to 
Illinois’ testing and school designa- 
tion system are proposed: 

■ Do not judge school perform- 
ance on tests taken for a single 
year. Assess gains over time 
using trend analysis or moving 
averages. For example, 
Kentucky is often pointed to 
as a state that examines the 
progress of schools overtime, 
adopting a 20 year window for 
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schools to reach proficiency. 

■ Do not place high-stakes desig- 
nation systems on top of 
assessments of school per- 
formance; this hurts the multi- 
faceted nature of education 
and even jeopardizes the 
school as firm mentality cur- 
rently governing educational 
oversight. 

■ Take stock of the socioeco- 
nomic characteristics of a 
school’s students, families, 
neighborhoods, and communi- 
ties in the assessment of per- 
formance. Reward schools on 
the basis of performance 
instead of wealth and composi- 
tion; to do otherwise raises the 
question of whether the desig- 
nation system is in violation of 
civil rights law. 

■ Be aware that labels can be 
real in their consequences. The 
definition of schools as failing 
may be erroneous yet a self- 
fulfilling prophecy that is only 
true in its consequences. 
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